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EDITORIAL. 


Personal. — Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the Union, 
arrived in Boston on the “ Cephalonia,” of the Cunard Line, Friday, Sept. 10, from his 
journey among the European missions. We are glad to say that his health has much 
improved during his journey, and he is now quite well. Rev. R. R. Williams, D.D., 
President of the Telugu Theological Seminary at Ramapatam, India, has returned to 
America with Mrs. Williams, whose health gave way urider the hot and trying climate of 
the locality of their station. Rev. C. A. Nichols of Bassein has returned to this 
country, to which Mrs. Nichols had preceded him a few months. —— Mrs. William George 
and children have returned to Nova Scotia. 


To the Friends of the Missionaries. — It is very important that those 
who are shipping goods to missionaries should see that all the business in relation to this 
is conducted in a correct manner ; or great trouble and expense, and perhaps loss, may 
come to those to whom the goods are sent. The Treasurer of the Missionary Union, on 
application, will furnish to those who wish to send parcels to missionaries full printed 
directions for shipping, which ought to be observed exactly, in order to avoid delay and 
loss. Particularly itis necessary to advise the treasurer, fully and exactly, of the contents 
of each package. \t has been found that this direction has not been followed in all cases ; 
and the packages have consequently been overhauled at the custom-house in Rangoon, 
and injury done to the contents of the packages by the necessary handling. No arms or 
alcoholic preparations should be sent without specifying exactly to the treasurer what 
the package contains, in order that the contents may be entered correctly on the invoice 
and bill of lading. No cartridges or explosive materials can be forwarded. We repeat 
that it is absolutely necessary to observe carefully this and the other directions in shipping 
goods to missionaries, in order to insure their safe and prompt delivery. 


Among the Many Agents whom the Loid is now using to awaken his 
people to their missionary obligations, mention ought to be made of Mr. W. E. Blackstone 
of Oak Park, Ill. He is a business-man, but wholly given to Christ’s work. He has 
prepared an address, which, with the aid of large maps and charts, he makes truly 
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thrilling. He has been on a flying trip this summer, delivering this address at the Niagara 
Conference for Bib!e Study, the International Missionary Alliance at Round Island Park, 
Mr. Simpson’s Believers’ Meeting at Old Orchard, the Anniversary of the World-wide 
Prayer Union at Hebronville, and Mr. Moody’s Conference at Northfield ; thus arousing 
thousands of Christians to a sense of their duty to the world. 


The King of Siam to Dr. Dean. — Even the rulers of heathen nations 
are beginning to regard Christian missions with favor. Their benefits are so great to the 
countries where they are carried on, in producing good order and good morals among the 
people, that wise and beneficent rulers cannot be indifferent to their claims. A striking 
illustration of this is found in the favor which the King of Siam has shown toward Dr. 
William Dean, for many years a missionary at Bangkok. A new illustration of this is 
found in the following letter : — 


Private Secretary's Orrick, GRAND PALace, 
BanGkKOok, July 16, 1886. 
To WILLIAM DEAN, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Sir,— Your esteemed letter of May 22 has had the high notice of his Majesty my 
gracious sovereign, who, after having perused your letter, and being informed of the sound 
state of health you are now enjoying, has graciously commanded me to communicate to you 
his expression of pleasure in having so good tidings concerning your condition. It seems that 
since you are one of the missionaries who had in Siam the longest sojourn, and it is the one 
that he holds nearest to his favor, and therefore it gives him joy and pleasure to learn such 
good news as touching your welfare. 

His Majesty has further commanded me to enclose you herewith a gold medal, in mem- 
oration of the grand festival held lately in Siam, upon the auspicious occasion in which his 
Majesty’s prosperous and peaceful reign has been equal to that of his royal sire’s (his 
Majesty the late king), and which he begs you to accept of it, the special mark of his royal 


high favor and regards. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


SWASTIPRAWATTI, 
Acting Private Secretary to his Majesty the King of Siam. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 


WE again call attention to the fact that Sunday, Nov. 7, 1886, has been designated 
by the action of a number of missionary boards as a day of special prayer for missions 
in all parts of the world. Nearly all the letters which are received from the laborers in 
mission-fields, whether giving an account of work, or devoted to the statement of special 
needs, contain the request, “ Pray for us ;”” and the way in which this is stated, and the 
accompanying words, indicate that the request is not a formal and perfunctory thing, but 
expresses the sincere and earnest desire of the writers. Not all are able to give largely 
in money for the spread of the gospel, but no Christian is too poor to pray much and 
often that the cause of Christ may be advanced in all the earth. We hope, therefore, 
that pastors and churches will arrange to make the first Sunday in November a missionary 
day. By missionary sermons and exercises and concerts of prayer, let us stir ourselves 
to new interest and zeal for the kingdom of the Redeemer ; and especially let the day be 
given to prayer that the gospel may be preached in all the nations of the earth, and be 
received by thousands now ignorant of it, or indifferent to its claims. 
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In holding the “ missionary concert,” it often seems to be forgotten that the meet- 
ings were Originated as a ccncert of prayer for missions, and that the name arose from 
the purpose of «united, or concerted, prayer for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
throughout all the earth. We believe in prayer; and if Christians will generally unite in 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit in power upon missionaries everywhere, upon 
native laborers in heathen lands, and upon all who are in any way engaged in mission- 
work, it is not too much to expect that the Spirit will be poured out in abundance, and 
this coming season see a work of grace in all parts of the world, such as has not been 
since the days of the apostles, and multitudes turning from sin to holiness, and from the 
worship of idols to serve the living and true God. 


REV. WILLIAM GEORGE. 


THe death of Mr. George in Calcutta, Aug. 3, has been already announced. Mr. 
George had quite recently written that his general health was good, and the intelligence 
of his death came very unexpectedly. It now appears that Mr. George has been suffer- 
ing for some time from nervous exhaustion, which, from the peculiar nature of the disease, 
does not manifest itself to the sufferer in its real severity, but leaves him to imagine him- 
self quite well when on the verge of an utter breaking down. Soon after writing his 
last letter to the Rooms, which is dated May 14, Mr. George was taken seriously ill, 
and after several weeks repaired to Rangoon for medical treatment. After careful 
examination, the physician told him to start as soon as possible for America, which he 
did, with his family. He grew worse on the passage to Calcutta, and on reaching that 
city was unable to proceed farther. Becoming very ill, he was taken to the hospital, 
where he died of Bright’s disease and other complications. The following tribute to his 
memory is furnished by Rev. D. A. Steele of Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


“Mr. George was born in Kings County, Nova Scotia, in 1836. In his young manhood 
he consecrated himself to Christ in the Berwick church, and was ordained at Little River, Cum- 
berland County, N.S., about 1865. During his pastorate here, a sad experience changed the 
whole course of his life. His young wife and sister were drowned, in June, 1866. Shortly 
after this distressing event, brother George went to Acadia College, and entered upon a course 
of study. 

“In 1869 he was accepted by the convention of the Maritime Provinces, as missionary to 
Henthada, and labored there in connection with Rev. A. R. R. Crawley. In 1872, owing 
to the new departure taken by the Maritime brethren in their foreign work, by which their 
labors were bestowed on other fields, Mr. George was transferred to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, in whose service he remained till the close of his life. His principal 
labors were at Zeegong. 

‘In 1879 he returned to America, and remained three years at Amherst, N.S. Here the 
missionary element of his nature impelled him to labor, rendering valuable assistance to the 
pastor, Rev. D. A. Steele. He returned to Burma, Sept. 11, 1882. 

“ Brother George was married a second time, to Oressa Lowe, daughter of Moses Lowe, 
Esq., of Amherst, N.S., in 1869. He leaves four children. He was universally respected by 
his brethren in the Provinces, who mourn the loss of a good missionary, from whom might 
naturally have been expected many years of labor.” 
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Mr. George was eminently faithful and wise in his missionary labors, working care- 
fully, and laying solid foundations for future prosperity. His death at this time of 
disturbance and change in the Burman Mission is a peculiarly severe loss to the 
missionary work. But this is of God, and he will provide for his own. We tender to 
the deeply bereaved widow and the family our sincere sympathy in their great affliction. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.— AFRICA. 


BY REV. JUDSON CONKLIN, TRENTON, N. J. 


References. — Blaikie’s “ Livingstone; Baptist Missionary Magazine, April, 1886, ‘“‘ The Congo Mission,” etc. 


. Singing: “The Gospel Bells.” 

. Lord’s Prayer (by all.) 

. Singing: “The Light of the World.” 

Responsive reading (Ps. cxv.). 

. Prayer. 

. Singing: “ Rescue the perishing.” 

. Two-minute reports from the fields (Japan, 
China, Burma, Assam, India). 

. Prayer. 

. Singing: “ Bringing in the Sheaves.” 

. Five-minute talk on Africa, with map. 


ow 


11. Five-minute paper on the People of Africa. 

12. Singing: “ From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 

13. Five-minute talk on the Religions of Africa. 

14. Five-minute paper on African Explorations. 

15. Singing: “ Over the Ocean Wave.” 

16. Twenty-minute address by pastor: “ Mission 
Work in Africa.” 


17. Prayer. 
18. Singing: “Bless the word we here have 
spoken.” 


19. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D.D., PRESIDENT. 


THE Karen Theological Seminary is not a 
recent institution. No mission can flourish 
without native workers, and these workers 
must receive some training in Bible-study. 
This demand was formerly met in the Karen 
Mission in a desultory way, in the station 
Bible-schools for the rainy season only, which 
were conducted in old times by their respec- 
tive missionaries in Tavoy, Maulmain, and 
Sandoway. At length it was felt that the time 
had come for a more thorough training than 
any missionary who had also the care of 
churches, and the evangelization of heathen 
districts, upon him could possibly provide. 
Accordingly, in 1843, Rev. J. G. Binney, D.D.., 
was appointed by the Missionary Union to 
commence a school in Maulmain, which should 
continue in operation throughout the year, 
and which should have a regular course of 
study, the prosecution of which should occupy 


several years. This institution had its begin- 
ning in 1845, two years after the appointment 
of Dr. Binney. 

In five years after its commencement, Dr. 
Binney was compelled, by the failing health of 
Mrs. Binney, to return to America; and, for 
the three years following, the seminary had a 
precarious existence, depending on such care 
as missionaries already over-burdened with 
other work could give. It revived in 1853, 
and from that time until 1859 remained under 
the care of Rev. Jonathan Wade, D.D. On 
the return, in 1859, of Dr. Binney from Amer- 
ica, the seminary was removed from Maul- 
main to Rangoon, the more central station for 
all Burma, where it is now located. From 
that time Dr. Wade ceased to have any con- 
nection with the seminary; but in 1863 Rev. 
C. H. Carpenter, and in 1864 Rev. D. A. W. 
Smith, were appointed to assist Dr. Binney, 
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especially in view of the necessity of Dr. 
Binney’s second return to America, which 
took place in 1865. Dr. Binney’s return at 
the close of 1866 made it possible to release 
one of his missionary associates; and the 
writer was appointed to take charge of the 
Henthada Karen Mission, where he remained 
until 1875. Mr. Carpenter continued in the 
seminary until his transfer to Bassein in 1868 ; 
after which time, with the exception of a 
brief interval, Dr. Binney remained in sole 
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chapel have since been erected, at long inter- 
vals, as funds would allow. Great mango 
trees of nearly one hundred years’ growth 
afford their grateful shade. One of the 
streams which form the delta of the great 
Irrawaddy flows near the base of the gentle 
slope, on the top of which the buildings are 
erected. Three-quarters of a mile to the 
rear, Shwaydagon pagoda, the most famous 
shrine in south-eastern Asia, rears its golden 
head. West from the seminary, and on the 
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charge of the seminary up to his final depart- 
ure in 1875. 
THE LOCATION. 

The seminary is located in the quiet sub- 
urbs of the city of Rangoon, on a plat of 
ground of nearly eight acres, which, with two 
spacious dwelling-houses, was the munificient 
gift to the seminary twenty-two years ago of 
the late Professor William Ruggles of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Two dormitories, three cot- 
tages for the native professors, and a neat 


same knoll, with only a street between, is the 
Rangoon Baptist College, under the able man- 
agement of Rev. John Packer, D.D.; and just 
across the street to the north is the St. John’s 
College, established by the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel.” To the east, a 
mile away, is the busy city, near enough to 
feel its throb of ceaseless activity, and to 
make available its markets for the large board- 
ing establishment; but not sufficiently near 
to disturb the quiet so needful for the nearly 
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seven hundred students gathered in the three 
institutions here located. 


THE FACULTY. 


In 1876 the writer was appointed by the 
Missionary Union to hasten back to Burma 
to fill the vacancy created by the sudden ill- 
ness of Dr. Binney, who the preceding year 
had been compelled to lay down his work. 
Associated with him at that time, or soon 
after, were the four native professors whose 
faces appear in the cut. 

Rev. Sau Tay, who stands on the presi- 
dent’s left, is a man than whom perhaps no 
Karen is more keenly alive to all that affects 
the highest interests of his people ; a man who 
is willing to assume burdens over and above 
his regular work, and to exert himself where 
others shirk responsibility, “true yoke-fellow ” 
of the missionary in all his efforts to elevate 
and evangelize the Karen race. He is the 
oldest of our teachers. Sau Tay left his 
home in the Bassein jungles in 1855, in his 
sixteenth year, and found his way overland, 
with a few companions older than himself, to 
the theological seminary in Maulmain, then 
under the charge of Dr. Wade. 

On Dr. Binney’s return, in 1859, he was 
invited to remain in the school as an assist- 
ant; and in that capacity he at the same time 
reviewed the studies of the entire course, and 
besides rendered to Dr. Binney invaluable 
assistance in the preparation of text-books 
whereby the course of study in the seminary 
might be extended. With great fidelity and 
ever increasing ability, Sau Tay has continued 
to identify himself with the Karen Theologi- 
cal Seminary until the present day. 

Two years after the graduation of Sau Tay, 
Rev. Shway Noo, our second native professor 
(also standing in the picture), completed his 
course in the seminary. He was retained for 
eight or ten years as teacher in the school, 
and then went to Tavoy, where, in the absence 
of the American missionary, he carried on 
the school in town, and superintended the 
entire field, greatly endearing himself to the 
Tavoy Karens, and doing no little to make 
good the place of the foreign teacher. He 
was compelled, by repeated and severe at- 
tacks of fever, to relinquish his labors in 
Tavoy, and became the pastor, for several 
years, of a large and important church in the 
Bassein district. His church at Kyutah felt 
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that in dismissing Shway Noo to resume his 
position as teacher in the seminary, in 1878, 
they were making a costly though cheerful 
sacrifice to the cause of ministerial training 
in Burma. 

Rev. Mya Mai, who graduated in 1870, is 
a native of Rangoon. He is a man of sterling 
qualities and devoutly pious, an able and 
enthusiastic teacher, and in every way the 
peer of his associates. In the picture he sits 
nearly in front of Rev. Sau Tay. 

The fourth teacher is Tay-tay, a compara- 
tively recent graduate of the seminary. He 
was on the point of offering himself to join 
the mission to the wild Ka-chins of Upper 
Burma, when he received a call to the posi- 
tion of teacher in the seminary. We want 
such men ere, — men who are willing to “ haz- 
ard their lives ” for Christ’s and the gospel’s 
sake,—to aid in the training and sending 
forth of men who shall be of like spirit. 

Tay-tay has now resigned his connection 
with the seminary; and Rev. B. P. Cross, at 
the request of the board of trustees of the 
seminary, was transferred, with his own con- 
sent and that of Dr. Packer, from the college 
fo the important place which he now fills in this 
institution. 

THE CURRICULUM. 

From the very commencement of the semi- 
nary, it was a favorite plan of Dr. Binney that 
the whole Bible should be gone over during 
the five years at that time allotted to the 
course. Although the course of study is now 
reduced to four years, the attempt is still 
made to take each pupil through every book 
both of the Old and the New Testaments. In 
respect to many and long portions, especially 
of the Old Testament, the study amounts to 
but little more than a thoughtful reading of 
the same. Time is thus secured for a careful 
studying of the remaining portions; and of 
the portions that are hastened over, introduc- 
tions and valuable outlines translated from 
the annotated paragraph Bible are memorized 
by the pupil. The entire course of study, all 
in the vernacular, appears in the following 
schedule : — 

Fourth Class. — Genesis to Esther, Scrip- 
ture geography, rules of interpretation, ver- 
nacular grammar. 

Third Class. — Job to Malachi, church his- 
tory (commenced), Wayland’s Moral Science 
(commenced). 
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Second Class. — Matthew to Acts, Way- 
land’s Moral Science (finished), church his- 
tory (finished), principles of logic. 

First Class. — Romans to Revelation, sys- 
tematic theology, sermonizing, church polity. 

In addition to the above course, instruction 
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participated in by the professors as well’as the 
students. 

The great day of every week is the'!Sab- 
bath, with its four public services, by which 
the spiritual strength of all is renewed, and a 
fresh start made. 


The last Sunday evening 


is given two evenings in the week in sacred 
music (for among the Karens nearly every pas- 
tor of a church is also its chorister); one 
evening is devoted to debates and Bible reci- 
tations; one evening to preaching by mem- 
bers of the senior class, in rotation; and one 
evening to a prayer and conference meeting, 


of each month is devoted to a communion 
season, the students participating with the 
seminary church in that ordinance; and the 
first Sunday evening is given to the old- 
fashioned missionary concert. An effort is 
made to make the Sabbath in the semi- 
nary a model of what the Sabbath services 


: 
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in the jungle churches should everywhere 
be. 
THE RUGGLES PRINTING FUND. 


During his life, Professor William Ruggles, 
who was a warm friend of Dr. Binney, and 
had faith in him and in the institution which 
he founded, set apart a certain sum of money 
fo: the printing of text-books for the use of 
the seminary. Through this most wise and 
timely provision, the following text -books 
have been already printed, and are in constant 
use. 

“Systematic Theology,” 8vo, 549 pp.; 
“Rules for Sermonizing,” 8vo, 270 pp.; 
“Church Polity,” 12mo, pp. 151; Hiscox’ 
“Church Directory,” 12mo, pp. 293; “ Scrip- 
ture Lands,” 8vo, pp. 95; “Principles of 
Logic,” 8vo, pp. 194; “Wayland’s Moral 
Science,” 8vo, pp. 612; “Church History” 
(Barth), 8vo, pp. 272; question-books on “ The 
Miracles” and “Scripture Biography.” The 
fund, as reported in the last July MIssIonARY 
MAGAZINE (1885), amounts to $ 7,035.40. 


THE LIBRARY. 


In 1864 the sum of two hundred dollars was 
appropriated by the Executive Committee for 
the creation of a reference library, for the use, 
primarily, of the American instructors in the 
institution. 

One-half of the above amount was placed 
in the hands of the late Dr. H. B. Hackett, 
for the purchase of exegetical works ; and one- 
half in the hands of Dr. Alvah Hovey, for the 
purchase of theological works. A request 
was made at the same time to the superin- 
tendent of the Mission Press, to furnish the 
library with copies of all vernacular works 
issued from that press. Since then, by pur- 
chase and donation, the library has grown, 
and is proving itself a most useful element 
in the equipment of the seminary. When, in 
1882, a tower was erected to accommodate the 
great bell,—the generous gift of eighteen 
members of the Clarendon-street Church, 
Boston, —a commodious room for the use of 
the library was added in the second story of 
the chapel, the basement providing a much 
and long needed president’s recitation and lec- 
ture room. 

As the number of students with a prelimi- 
nary training in English increases, the library 
will be even more widely useful than at 
present. A recent donation of great value is 
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a complete set of the bound volumes of the 
MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, from its very com- 
mencement in 1817. 

A reading-room has been recently opened 
for the students, in which two Karen weeklies, 
two Karen monthlies, one Burmese daily and 
one Burmese monthly, and a few English 
religious monthlies, are found upon the table. 
Here groups of the young men may be seen 
at almost any time of the day, endeavoring to 
ascertain “how their Father is governing the 
world.” 

SUPPORT OF THE SEMINARY. 


For many years the support of the seminary, 
amounting to about thirty-five hundred dollars 
annually, including the salaries of the mis- 
sionary in charge and four native professors, 
and the cost of a boarding establishment for 
from fifty to one hundred pupils, came almost 
exclusively from America. Occasional dona- 
tions were made by individual natives; but 
no general appeal was made, for the simple 
and approved reason, that, with the exception 
of one or two districts, the pecuniary bur- 
dens involved in the support of their pastors 
and their village and town schools were all 
that the churches could be fairly asked to 
carry. 

In 1879, however, as an entering wedge. 
and looking to a time when the seminary 
might receive the greater part of its support 
from this country, an appeal was made to all 
the Karen churches in Burma, for the very 
trifling sum of one anna a member per annum 
(one anna, or two and a half cents). By this 
it was expected that an annual sum of twelve 
hundred rupees would be received, and the 
funds of the Missionary Union relieved to 
the same extent. 

This appeal for one anna a member was 
most cordially responded to by every Karen 
mission in Burma. For a number of years 
the Sgau-Karen Mission of Bassein ceased to 
participate in the movement. These collec- 
tions were made in the other Karen missions 
with a success which varied, not with the 
willingness of the church-members to contrib- 
ute, but with the efforts of the pastors to 
collect, until the present year (1886), when, 
at the suggestion of the mission above re- 
ferred to, the proposition that the Karen 
churches should pay the salaries of the native 
professors in full, and the entire cost of the 
boarding establishment, was made, and imme- 
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diately agreed to by a few of the missions, 
the matter being still under consideration by 
the rest. A cordial response from all is most 
confidently expected, thus making a saving to 
the churches in America of about two-thirds 
of the cost of the seminary. 

Thus are the Karen Christians in Burma 
girding themselves to take this last step in 
self-support. Having successively assumed 
the cost of their chapels and schoolhouses, 
the support of their own pastors, the edu- 
cation of their own children, and the support 
of home and foreign missionaries (native), 
they now come forward, and ask to contrib- 
ute to the cost of training their own pastors 
and evangelists. 


RECORD OF THE GRADUATES. 


Unfortunately, a complete record of the 
graduates and their subsequent lives is not 
procurable. A smaller proportion of those 
who studied in the seminary, during the first 
half of its history, entered the ministry, than 
has been the case in latter years. This was 
owing to the more general character of the 
institution at the outset, it being for many 
years the only place where a secular educa- 
tion at all advanced could be obtained. As 
schools have multiplied, and educational privi- 
leges increased, throughout the land, secular 
studies have been dropped, and the course 
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of study made more exclusively theological. 
There is little now to tempt a young man to 
the seminary who has not an honest convic- 
tion that he is called of God to enter upon 
the work of the Christian ministry. 

Of the Bassein graduates who may be taken 
as representing the whole, Mrs. Carpenter 
writes, — 

‘* Only a very few have disgraced the Chris- 
tian name, and all the rest are honoring it in 
their lives. Besides the twenty acting pastors, 
and nineteen acting teachers, and seven mis- 
sionaries, etc., many others are intelligent 
Christians, and increasingly so, and preparing 
to take the places of the older and less 
intelligent pastors when they are cdlled 
away. Although the seminary students are 
far from perfect, and we are sometimes 
grieved, and perhaps impatient, at the small 
amount of self-denial they show themselves 
ready to practise, still we are thankful for all 
the good that has been accomplished, and 
pray that it may be many more fold in the 
future.” 

The forty-first year of the seminary is just 
commencing, with an attendance of upwards 
of fifty students. The prayers of all who 
read this sketch are earnestly solicited for 
this most important branch of our mission- 
work in Burma. 


Rancoon, May 18, 1886. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. E. O. Stevens. 
PromME, May 24, 1886. 

On the 6th inst., I arrived from Mandalay, after 
having been absent from home for nearly seven 
weeks. During my stay in Upper Burma, I was 
brought into contact with Burmese of all classes 
and conditions, and thus enjoyed favorable oppor- 
tunities for forming an opinion with regard to the 
spirit and temper of the peopl:. 

No doubt the great majority of the priests wish 
that the old days might come back again, when 
Buddhism reigned supreme as the religion of the 
state. Since the breaking out of hostilities, num- 


bers of them have come down to Lower Burma» 
and busied themselves with inciting to rebellion 
all whom they could influence. However, those 
whom I saw at Mandalay, whether in the monas- 
teries or in zayats, seemed quite accessible. Some 
of them asked for tracts, and made inquirits as if 
they were sincerely desirous of knowing something 
concerning Christianity. 

The retainers of the princes, the Burman sol- 
diers, so calied, and the hangers-on to royalty, are 
of course discontented and unreconciled to British 
annexation ;* for now their occupation is gone. 
“They cannot dig. To beg, they are ashamed.” 
Many of these men are at present leading the lives 
of bandits and cut-throats, lurking about the vil- 
lages at night, or going on marauding expeditions 
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in broad daylight, at a safe distance from English 
regulars. It is not strange that the national pride 
is wounded by the sight of foreigners in full posses- 
sion of the royal palace with all its treasures; but 
it is difficult to feel any sympathy for the cowardly 
ruffians, who, afraid to meet the foe in a fair fight, 
skulk about, burning down the dwellings of the 
poor, in the vain hope that some stray spark may 
start a conflagration that will drive away the in- 
vader. 

Some of the nobility seem disposed to make the 
best of the situation, and to cease struggling against 
the inevitable. And then there is a large industrial 
elass, comprising artisans, cultivators, day laborers, 
pedlers, traders, and merchants, who have long 
been sighing for good government. These will be 
eontent whether a Burman king rules over them, 
or an English queen, only provided that they can 
go on unmolested in earning an honest livelihood. 
This is the class most likely to be successfully 
reached through missionary operations. A very 
favorable impression has already been produced 
upon them. These Burman carpenters, shop- 
keepers, and porters looked on in astonishment 
when they saw the conquering army march through 
the streets of Mandalay without committing any 
depredations whatever upon the peaceably dis- 
posed. There had never been any thing like it in 
the history of Burman wars of conquest. It would 
be impossible for the inhabitants of Mandalay to 
do otherwise than reflect that there must be a 
great difference between their religion and the 
religion of the victorious British, to cause such 
a difference in the methods of carrying on war. 

At all events, I can truly say that my message 
was kindly received almost everywhere I went. 
My assistants were very much astonished at the 
number of tracts we were able to sell, not only at 
the capital, but also at the points on the river- 
bank where the steamer anchored to take on or 
discharge cargo. On the morning of April 15,— 
the day on which six incendiary fires took place, 
and a desperate attempt was made to get within 
the palace stockade for the purpose of blowing up 
the powder-magazines, — Ko Khyen and I were on 
Merchant Street, outside of the city walls, with 
groups of men, women, and children standing 
around, eagerly listening to what we had to say 
about the true God, and Jesus Christ whom he had 
sent, Although my trip was so short, I believe 
t was worth all it cost; and I cannot but hope a 
rich blessing is yet to follow earnest efforts put 
forth for the evangelization of Upper Burma. 


Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
THONGzAl, May 24, 1886. 
These Months have been months of trials. 
Our home has not been molested; but we have had 
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many scares, and have several times been armed 
for a defence from the dacoits who were said to be 
at the entrance of our village or camped on the 
other side of the stream. Once we had a great 
alarm by the ringing of our bell, which was our sig- 
nal alarm. We had not yet removed into our new 
chapel, but had the Sabbath service in Seddinger 
Hall. We had noticed four strangers in our house, 
and I had my eye upyn them for a while; but after 
the sermon commenced I forgot them some, and, 
when I looked at them, consoled myself that we 
were not in an Indian mutiny, where the porters 
and servants were traitors. All at once, ding dong 
went the bell. The preacher stopped, and we 
were all on our feet. Some looked for smoke, 
some to the back doors for the entrance of the 
rebels ; and in a moment our men were armed with 
muskets, revolvers, swords, knives, spears, clubs, 
and sticks, and one or two with my old rake and 
hoe. Miss Payne was off for her weapons, and to 
her windows and doors; and I keeping down the 
frightened women and children, and ordering on 
the warlike band towards the belfry, and arranging 
others for a defence at our gateway. In a few 
moments a band returned with a man tied up in 
front of them, under the raised swords and arms; 
and as I went out to give them a stronger cord, I 
marked him as one of the strangers at our service. 
He plead that he was tired, and as he left our 
house he saw the bell-rope, and pulled to see what 
it would do. As there were other circumstantial 
evidences against him, he was marched off to the 
police station, and we resumed our service. It 
was a dreadful fright, but it was a proof to me of 
the activity and service of the Christians about 
me. 

The Dacoits have threatened to burn me out, 
if I did not pay ten thousand rupees when de- 
manded; and the heads of some of the Christians 
have been marked. There have been dacoits in 
our village, and some robberies; but our lives 
have been spared, and our place kept from fires. 
There has not been a day for six weeks but we 
hear reports of four or five fires, or captures, or 
murders, or robberies of money, cattle, or paddy: 
so we have been in a state of fear night and day. 
The ladies of Tharrawaddy, five miles from this, 
were sent away for a few weeks; but we chose to 
remain on our mission grounds and with the peo- 
ple. I have been here so long that I have become 
a part of the place, and my leaving was to be to 
the village a sign of danger : so I could not leave, 
even for a business trip to Rangoon, without get- 
ting up a panic; and, when Miss Payne left for 
Maulmain, they counted her baggage, to ascertain 
if she had taken all of her things. At first, we had 
a night guard of four men, beside the police who 
came once in the night. But I could not afford to 
keep them; and I have now only one man, who 
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works for me during the day, and sleeps in our 
house at night. Our guard now consists of this 
man and our servant and two little boys. One of 
the policemen of the place is honest and friendly, 
and two dark nights he came and slept in our 
house. We try to protect ourselves with people 
and arms, but what should we do if we did not 
trust in our God? I often start at the bark of a 
strange dog, or the fall of timber, or the visits of 
strange men, and I expect to suffer some from the 
alarms of the last few months; but, as God has not 
allowed any thing to happen to us thus far, I hope 
I shall soon be able to rest on our assurance of 
God’s power here. 

Difficulty. —I have been somewhat discouraged 
about the Burmese heathen ever since the war 
began: they are so treacherous. Many hundreds 
who have been loud in praise of the English gov- 
ernment were for Theebaw as soon as the war 
opened, and many became rebels. There have 
been many Buddhist priests who have headed 
bands of dacoits, and I expected some of my old 
friends would be among them; but within the last 
fortnight I have had visits from several. One 
man, with his six young priests, has come to see 
me, in the lay dress ; and the others came the next 
day, after they had cast off their robes ; and I have 
had a message from one of the older and more 
learned ones. He threw off his robes two months 
ago, and will pay me a visit as soon as he dares to 
travel to this place. As they shave the heads of 
convicts, the bare head of the ex-priest is a mark 
ef great danger, and these men are careful where 
they go. I have no special hope for any but my 
old friend the priest. He has made me visits two 
or three times a year for six or seven years, and 
he has really been searching for the true way; and 
I hope I shall have cause to rejoice over him. 
Most of the others have left because they were 
tired of their profession; and one of them had a 
love affair, and the next day after he left his mon- 
astery, he joined the young lady, and the parents 
approved of the match. For a long time, war and 
dacoits have been the principal topics, and we 
shall be glad to get back into our old work of 
reading and religious conversations and discus- 
sions ; but yet we do not hear “the sound in the 
tops of the trees.” 

A few have hinted that the Buddhist priest- 
hood is a wicked system of robbers; and perhaps 
the position which some of these priests have 
taken, as heads of dacoit gangs, may shake the 
confidence of some who had such great reverence 
for priests. 

We have no plans for the morrow’s work, but 
go on from day to day; and we find just as much 
work as we can do, of various kinds. Our new 
chapel is done, and the Shawmut bell hung in the 
new belfry, 
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Rev. H. W. Hale. 
SHWAYGYEEN, July 12, 1886. 

Baptism. — I had the privilege of baptizing two 
Telugus on the last Sunday in June. They had 
been accepted the day before. As part of the 
church are Burmans, the questions and answers 
must be made intelligible to them. The preacher 
is Tamil, but preaches in both Tamil and Telugu. 
He understands some English, but not much Bur- 
mese. Neither of the candidates could speak 
Burmese well enough to be examined in that lan- 
guage. Mr. La Chapelle speaks Hindustani. So, 
in the examination, questions were put by me in 
English, or by Mr. La Chapelle, or by others 
through him, in Hindustani, to the Tamil preacher, 
who translated them into Telugu for the candidate. 
He answers in Telugu. The preacher translates 
into Hindustani to Mr. La Chapelle, who again 
translates into Burmese for the benefit of the 
Burman members. Both passed good examina- 
tions. The services at the baptism were conducted 
in Telugu, Burmese, and English, as there were 
quite a number of natives that understood English 
present. 

The Outlook for the Burman work at the be- 
ginning of the last quarter was not very encoura- 
ging. Mr. La Chapelle was sick with rheumatism, 
that prevented him getting about much; then the 
Burman preacher was away at Thongzai, and on 
account of the dacoits did not dare to return till 
quite a while after his leave was out. It was too 
hot, too, to be out during the day much. Now 
that the rains have settled, and by the blessing of 
the Lord we are all in good health, the work seems 
somewhat more encouraging. There is still much 
talk about dacoits ; and robberies are frequent, both 
in town and out. Most people prophesy that the 
country will not become quiet for a year or two. 
Nevertheless, there are a few cases to encourage 
us. Moung Yoh, who was divorced by his wife 
for becoming a Christian, has returned to her, she 
promising to behave. He became a tax-collector 
in December, and moved into the jungle to a place 
never visited, I think, by the Christian preacher. 
He preaches as he goes about his district, reports 
many listeners, and two that he hopes will be 
baptized before long. 

We have had a great loss in the death of Dr. | 
Stevens. He was very much beloved, and will be 
long missed. His death leaves a great gap in our 
workers. 


The Haren Mission. 
Rev. E. B. Cross, D.D. 
Touncoo, July, 1886. 
The Dacoits, or rebels, are still giving a great 
deal of trouble. They do not now trouble the 
Christians much, but they have robbed nearly all 
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the heathen Karen villages on the western Yomas ; 
that is, on the hills west of Toungoo. All the 
reports from the beginning have come to me, and 
it has taken much of my time to attend to them 
all; and it would be difficult for any one abroad 
to understand what it is to have such a population 
as these Karens, heathen as well as Christian, 
wholly without arms or any means of defence to 
begin with, and beset by rebels and dacoits on 
every hand, coming to you with their tales of suf 
fering and danger, and pleading for arms with 
which to defend themselves and their families, and 
yet not be able to get the poorest kind of a gun 
even for them. The Government seems to have 
been taken wholly unprepared. The soldiers and 
police were well armed with breech loading guns, 
but the Burman police manage to give their guns 
up to the rebels; and although the great work of 
checking and overthrowing the rebellion in Toun- 
goo came upon the Christians, yet it was almost 
impossible to get a gun of any sort for them. 

The Last Delegation represented twelve hea- 
then villages which the rebels have taken posses- 
sion of. The rebels take from the Karens every 
thing in the nature of a weapon or a tool, to render 
them helpless and defenceless. They break their 
chatties and their cooking utensils, take their 
money and their ornaments. The Karens hide in 
the jungle as well as they can. If the men are 
found or return to their houses, they are cut down 
or shot; and the women are compelled to clean, 
and cook rice, for the rebels. Such deputations 
are frequent, and we do what we can. This 
would have been the condition of all the Karens, 
but for the light which the Christians have re- 
ceived. The Christian Karens ave everywhere 
driven the rebels so that the rebels now prefer to 
keep out of their way. On the contrary, the hea- 
then Karens have proved as helpless and cow- 
ardly as the Burmans. The Christian Karens 
have well deserved the confidence and the admira- 
tion of the British Government. They only, of all 
races in the country, have shown themselves un- 
flinching and loyal, and have proved themselves 
brave and capable. But they have suffered a 
good deal. 

We have just lost, by death, the Karen pastor 
who led his few neighbors against the Myau 
Chong Poongyee, and destroyed his power, and 
broke up his band, so that the Poongyee was 
easily taken in a Karen village whither he had 
fied. It is a great loss to the mission. 


Rev. W. F. Thomas. 
Sanpoway, April 13, 1886. 
Arracan. — Since my last writing, it has been 
my privilege to make the round trip to Ramree, 
which I made last year. Although I was sadly 
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reminded in many ways of the lack of all mission 
helpers on Ramree Island for the past six months, 
I am glad to report that most of the feeble band 
of converts there had “run well;” while we hope 
the preachers whom we are sending to-day may 
be enabled to “ confirm the feeble knees” of those 
who have stumbled more or less by the way. 
Moung Kin, the Burmese surveyor, whom I bap- 
tized last year at Kyouk Phyoo, has stood his 
ground nobly in the face of much opposition, and 
has exerted a most powerful influence for good 
wherever his duties have called him. The first- 
fruits of Ramree as well, consisting of a promi- 
nent Chin and the most “honorable woman” of 
the town (in the person of the Burmese wife of the 
chief Arracanese official), have also:borne faithful 
witness to “the truth as it is in Jesus.” We 
were also cheered by the baptism of two more 
Burmans (or rather Arracanese) in the town of 
Ramree. One of them was the daughter of “the 
honorable woman” who has just been mentioned, 
and the other was the first pure Arracanese who 
has been baptized in a long while to our knowl- 
edge. May he not be the last! 

The Prospects of the Mission.— I see no 
reason to detract from any thing I have said in 
the past. Especially cheering is the fact that the 
united prayers of both sides of the world seem to 
have found an answer in the Divine provision of 
what appears to be the man for Ramree. As pro- 
vision has already been made for the support of 
the Burman preacher for Ramree, we have simply 
to forward the man whom brother Stevens of 
Prome has kindly furnished, and who arrived here 
last week with my mother. May he meet with 
the cordial reception with which we have always 
been favored in Ramree, and may the saving 
truth which he shall present to those islanders be 
the means of saving hundreds of Burmans and 
Arracanese! His name is Ko Kyau-zan. We 
have also to thank brother and sister George of 
Zeegong for their preacher, who, with his helpful 
wife, is to be stationed in this city. 

The Baptism of the first native of Sandoway 
last Sunday, in the person of a great-nephew of 
Oo Bike, the first-fruits of Mrs. Abbott’s labors 
for the Burmans of this city, adds renewed empha- 
sis to the united appeal of Abbott, Comstock, and 
all the sainted dead of Arracan for re-enforce- 
ments in the Burmese department of the Arracan 
Mission. There are now Christian representatives 
from this important class of the community in 
Ramree, Sandoway, and Kyouk Phyoo, or every 
large city in Arracan except Akyab; nor need the 
latter be excepted if we include Jacob, the last 
representative of the former ingathering, of whom 
the Church of England in her mistaken zeal has 
made a proselyte. For the sake of these Chris- 
tians, then, as well as for the sake of “the much 
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people ” whom we cannot but believe God “ has in 
these cities,” and their surrounding villages, would 
we plead with the churches of America, not for 
the “six,” but for ov/y one Burman missionary for 
the whole of Arracan. We are aware of the para- 
mount claims of Upper Burma at this juncture, 
and that is why we are so modest in our lesser 
claim. But is it not a short-sighted advance that 
robs the graves of our fallen heroes of their last 
defender? Remember, also, the special claim 
which incipient work presents. Not only have six 
Burmans been baptized within the year in Arra- 
can, but time would fail me to tell of whole vil- 
lages — Gau, for instance, near Sandoway — which 
bid fair to be Christian at no distant day. More- 
over, providential circumstances compel me to 
leave my feeble mother here alone, for the rains at 
least, while I return to the otherwise abandoned 
field of Henthada, which is now seriously harassed 
by the dacoits, or highway robbers, who are infest- 
ing the land. When, if ever, therefore, I shall re- 
turn to Sandoway, is more than I can tell. It is, 
therefore, from no selfish motive that I thus plead 
for a Burman missionary to co-operate with the 
future Chin missionary of Sandoway, whoever he 
may be, in the conquest of Arracan for Christ. 


Rev. David Smith. 
SHWAYGYEEN, June 18, 1886. 

Assailed by Fire.— Having beaten off the 
enemy in the field and by daylight, with their 
sword and torch in hand, now we have to contend 
with him by night, with perhaps his sword dulled 
by pressure of the government, but with the same 
torch, nevertheless, active. On the first day of 
June, our chapel was burned. We were awakened 
by unearthly yells from a sound sleep. The sound 
was ominous. I sprang from the bed, snatched 
my gun from the box, placed the cartridges, 
dressed myself in part, placed my revolver in my 
pocket; my wife, meantime, getting me a quantity 
of cartridges. We took for granted that the 
compound was attacked by dacoits. Opening the 
door of the west room of our house, I found it 
lighted up as with a lamp; and the roar of the 
fire was startling. I thought that that end of the 
house had been set on fire. My wife opened 
the front door; and I sprang out, expecting that we 
had come now to real danger, and expecting also, 
if such should be the case, to make the attacking 
party, if there should be one, feel the same thing. 
I was happily disappointed. I found only Karens 
rallying about their chapel, which was wrapped in 
flames, crying for help. There was no possibility 
of saving the chapel, and my entire effort was 
turned towards saving the house. The chapel 


is near the house, and the great flame shot up and 
over one end of the house frightfully. It was a 
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hideous scene, — the deep darkness, the great flame, 
and the Karens breaking from the outer black- 
ness into the lighted space as they came running 
up from their different houses, half dressed, dahs 
swinging from the shoulder. I immediately 
ordered out the ladders. No sooner had we 
pitched them on to the house, than a liberal shower 
began, and the roof was sufficiently wet. Daylight 
had also broken; and we were made light-hearted 
by the thought that we were safe, and only the 
building was lost. 

Losses. — Under the building was one thousand 
rupees’ worth of new teak, shingles and boards, 
which we had put there for safe-keeping for our 
boys’ new school-building. The chapel was built 
some time ago by Mr. Harris and the Karens, and 
was of teak, and worth to the mission, even for its 
timber, one thousand rupees. All of our American 
seats, which I understand cost nearly one thousand 
rupees, were burned; also the school furniture, 
lamps, tables, bell (which alone cost four or five 
hundred rupees), books (many belonging to the 
children), and clock, — not the one given me by the 
Ithaca people, which I had in the house, and is now 
set up in good order in the new girls’ school, which 
we occupied immediately for school-work in place 
of the chapel. Our organ also was burned. Our 
loss may possibly be made good by three thousand 
rupees. This loss is mostly from the old part of 
the mission, and is not largely from our new work; 
but to the mission it is nevertheless a loss which 
we feel to the full amount. The girls’ new school- 
building had been nearly finished for some time. 
The Venetian blinds only remained out. The 
school entered it immediately, and there was no 
break in the school; but for a few days carpenter- 
work and school-work were carried on in very 
close relations, and very harmoniously, too, under 
the circumstances. 

Still in Fear.—1 wrote about being in the 
mountains and returning. Three days after I left, 
the hill dacoits began operations again, and 
soon a bandof eighty men were collected. They 
ambushed some soldiers, took their guns, and 
spread consternation all through that section; al- 
though their depredations were committed mostly 
among the Burmans, and north of our Karen dis- 
trict. But our Karens were threatened daily, and 
became so much alarmed that the girls dared not 
come down to school, though the boys ran the 
gauntlet and came. Consequently our girls’ depart- 
ment thus far is small, comprising only such as live 
near. Thus we are enabled to take the girls into 
the house with us and leave the girls’ school- 
building open to general school-work. 

Another Attempt. — We have had the build- 
ing enclosed and locked nights now for three days. 
We had been careful to remove every thing that 
could be set on fire. Last night, late in the eve- 
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ning, I went out and walked around it. Itis a beau- 
tiful building, and would do credit to any place. 
As it was lighted up in the evening, it was really 
an object of beauty. I walked through it twice, 
feeling how opportune it was, and greatly thankful 
that we had made a desperate effort last year to 
provide for this unforeseen loss. This morning 
the teacher who has charge of the shutting and 
cpening of the house came and said some one had 
attempted to fire the building. Upon examination, 
we found rags soaked with kerosene-oil placed all 
around the building on the inside on top of the 
sill. One heap of rags had been fired, and burned 
out; having burned a hole through the floor, 
and charred one of the posts, it had gone out. 
Evidently the one who had set the fire was fright- 
ened away by the first flame, and could not set the 
rest. The rags were part of a robe belonging 
to the woman who takes care of our baby. The 
robe was stolen from under the house the night be- 
fore, where she had hung it to dry. It was torn 
up, soaked in kerosene, and placed as I have said. 

The Guilty Party.— This settles the matter 
as to the burning of the chapel. Some thought, 
who hope for better things from the Burmans, that 
the chapel might have caught from some one smok- 
ing under it; but I knew from the beginning that 
such could not be the case. What they are at- 
tempting to do to our mission is what they set out 
to do to all the missions and to all the Christian 
Karens. Our mission here is the headquarters 
of the Karen loyalty, and opposition to dacoits. 
Here scores of witnesses came to testify against 
those who have stolen their goods, burned their 
houses, and killed their friends and neighbors. 
The evening before our chapel burned in the morn- 
ing six witnesses — Karens —came in, bringing in 
the arms of dacoits which they had taken, and 
who were in jail. A short time ago a large ele- 
phant was taken and brought here, which I turned 
over to the Government. 

Our Wonder is that we have escaped so long. 
Had these fires occurred in the dry season, I should 
not have been unprepared for them; but after the 
rains set in we supposed that the chances of fire 
had passed away. But it seems that it is under the 
cover of these dark, rainy nights that the opportu- 
nity for evilis afforded. When the chapel burned, 
it was a very dark hour. A heavy rain-cloud had 
overspread the sky. Often strangers are seen on 
the compound at night. The Karens are often dis- 
turbed in their house, and I have been afraid that 
some of them might suffer in their persons the 
hatred of their enemies. Our boys’ dormitory is 
sometimes attacked in the night with brickbats 
thrown in from the veranda roof. We hope these 
things will not frighten our friends at home; for we 
are not frightened, but are pushing our work to the 
extent of our ability, and soon lose sight of our 
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misfortunes and dangers in the pressure of our 
daily round. 

Pushing on. — We have two carpenters at work 
(Chinamen), two Burmans drawing brick, and 
four coolies doing cooly work. The fire has com- 
pelled us to modify our mission-house somewhat, 
in order to make up for the loss of room in the 
chapel. We are all well and happy; baby is nearly 
a year old, and makes more sunshine in our home 
than the thieves can put out by their depredations 
at night. A little money would help us some, as 
long as our lives and health are good; but, if friends 
at home do not furnish it, we shall not despair. 
We are not afraid to trust the Lord; and, if our 
lives are safe in his hands, I think he will help 
us to the means to make them useful. We want 
to keep things moving, and show our enemies that 
Christianity has a vitality which does not charac- 
terize Buddhism. 

Another Fire (June 20).— This morning, 
precisely twenty minutes after four o’clock, Kah 
Cheh’s house was fired. I say his house: at the 
south-west corner of the house, he had built a 
paddy-bin of bamboo, low, and thatched with grass. 
It stands so close to the house that it made a 
splendid kindling, and in a position which would 
enable the wind to carry the flame directly against 
the main body of the house. All the day before 
I had been making water-buckets of old oil-cans, — 
knocking out one end, and cutting ears out of the 
heads so taken out, cutting rivets out of nails, 
riveting on the ears, and then putting through 
pieces of rope fora bail. I had thus prepared 
four iron cans, holding five gallons each, for use. 
Also, we had large barrels filled with water stand- 
ing under the eaves-troughs of the mission-house 
and the girls’ school-building. In the morning, we 
had taken all the dry wood from the shed against 
the cook-house, and piled it out far from the 
buildings. In the evening, four or five boys 
crawled through the loosened slat which the in- 
cendiaries pulled from the new building, and took 
their places in the basement with their spears. I 
told my wife in the evening that I expected a fire 
that night, as during the day we had had no rain, 
Although the rains are heavy and almost contin- 
uous, if we have a day of dry weather, every thing 
dries very quickly. If this dry day is followed by 
a dark night, the opportunity for setting fire, and 
the temptation also, is increased. The day before 
the chapel was burned was fairly dry. I was up 
often during the night, and once the boys came 
running to the house to warn me; but, being already 
out, I met them at the steps. This, however, 
seemed to be a false alarm made by the horses 
under our house. Precisely at four o’clock, I was 
up and out again. It was not very dark, and the 
stars were shining. Every thing was quiet about 
the group of new buildings. My attention was 
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not given to the old ones; for they were at some 
distance on the other end of the house, and were 
all well occupied by Karens. Kah Cheh’s house 
was among them. 

I had scarcely returned to bed, and was half 
asleep, when I heard that same growling, half-sub- 
dued, ominous sound which I heard the morning 
the chapel was burned. I sprang to the back win. 
dow toward the new buildings, and the light of the 
fire was there; but the fire was from the other end, 
beating out of the side window on to the stoop. 
Kah Cheh’s house seemed all on fire. But almost 
immediately the boys who had flocked out, and 
Kah Cheh who was also awake and saw the light, 
had torn the roof from the paddy-bin, and were 
scattering the pieces far and wide about the ground. 
No damage was done, except to burn a few pieces 
of thatch. Now, you may say, if these Burmans 
are going to fire every thing, why build up, why 
not wait? I feel that to hesitate or show any signs 
of discouragement would be the most dangerous 
and detrimental thing to our whole mission interest 
that we could do. “He that observeth the winds 
shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap.” This text seems to me fitting to 
quote. It was spoken in times like our own here, 
and with similar surroundings. 

Success is Dangerous under any circum- 
stances to all men; but, in regard to this Burman 
trouble, the least success has had a wonderful 
influence. The ball once started rolls up imme- 
diately, while a little failure has precisely the re- 
verse influence. This was very marked in the 
Shwaygyeen fight. The first start-off was all suc- 
cess, and so large became the outbreak that every 
thing south of Shwaygyeen was swept like a burn- 
ing prairie. The Shwaygyeen fight, though slight, 
checked all this, threw it back on itself, and decided 
the order of the entire district; dacoits since then 
have come from the scattered fragment of that first 
body. and have had no organization except a new 
leader, who gathered about eighty men in the 
far north of the district. It is for the Burmans to 
show the white-feather; not for us. It proves my 
statement as regards success in the case of burning 
our chapel; for several nights after that our com- 
pound was overrun with evil-disposed persons. 
Private houses were disturbed, bricks were repeat- 
edly thrown into the cellar-windows, until an at- 
tempt was made, as I have told you, to burn our 
new girls’ school. I have employed more men, 
and am pushing the work of building, grading, and 
making improvements on the compound roads; 
so that there may be no evidence of fear or hesi- 
tancy. I want these Burmans to understand that 
Christianity has come to stay, and that the Karen 
mission is not to be intimidated by fire or sword. 

I want some Money. — Last evening five new 
scholars came in from the jungle; three were girls. 
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I want to build a room in our house for these girls. 
Last night our dining-room looked like a box of 
herrings, so thick were the sleepers. I could not 
pass through the room to the cupboard for a 
lunch, and was obliged to watch and sleep hungry. 
Our rooms are not well ventilated, and we must 
have all our doors and windows closed. It is not 
safe to be there pent up night after night in so 
small a space. If I can have from home at once 
five or six hundred rupees, I can make the girls’ 
department of the school safe for a year or two in 
our own house; and, when the room is not in use 
for the school, it will be a valuable and needed 
addition to the dwelling-house. Daily Karens are 
coming in from different quarters. They see our 
trials, and how we bear them. Should we prove 
timid, discouraged, or weak-kneed for a moment, 
the effect would be extended to some portion, at 
least, to the farthest extremities of the mission; 
and, should we settle down on our loss, the whole 
Karen confidence would be greatly weakened. Our 
position makes us the heart of the entire Christian 
community of the district: from here goes out the 
impulse to the whole body. We therefore must 
be strong and quickened, rather than shaken and 
sluggish. 


ASSAM. 
Che Naga Mission. 
Rev. W. E. Witter. 
Woxna, June 29, 1886. 

“What hath God wrought!” That awful 
debt is lifted. Blessed be his holy name! I was 
wondering the other night, while lying in a rude 
little rest-house on a bed too hard to invite slum- 
ber, if this great answer to our prayers would not 
inspire many hearts to swell the funds of the Mis- 
sionary Union this new fiscal year, by pouring into 
its treasury thank-offerings, large and small, from 
all parts of the world where Baptists reside. How 
can we show our gratitude for such a work of grace 
inJour behalf? As I thought of the matter, it seemed 
to me that I could almost see the great Baptist host 
all coming up with shouts of victory to the Lord’s 
treasury, and making it full to running over with 
nothing but thank-offerings; and although we, 
here in our mountain fastness, have thought that a 
tenth was all we could render to our God, we have 
come to feel that we can and will most gladly add 
a small thank-offering, which we hope will be as a 
drop in the ocean when compared with the larger 
amounts you will receive from many everywhere, 
who wish in the same way to show their gratitude 
to Him who is ever giving us new multitudes to 
feed, and who has just now done so much to give 
us new heart and hope by this wonderful provis- 
ion of means wherewith to proceed in our break- 
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ing of bread to the famishing. Strange that we 
ever lose heart, and fail to attempt great things 
from our God! 

An Excursion.—The 25th of May, at the 
urgent invitation of the deputy commissioner of 
the Naga Hills, I joined an expedition which was 
to pass through a considerable portion of my own 
territory, and then penetrate far into the Hatigoria 
country, for the purpose of punishing the villagers 
of Nowgong, a Naga town about eight miles from 
Molong, who had burned another village about 
the same distance from Molong, murdered several 
of its inhabitants, and repeatedly threatened to 
finish Molong in the same way. Indeed, Govern- 
ment would not have ordered the expedition at this 
season of the year had it not been feared that the 
Nowgong men would carry out their threat, and 
probably include in their massacre the Rivenburgs. 

Our Party consisted of the deputy commis- 
sioner of the Naga Hills, the major of the Forty- 
third Assam Light Infantry, the sub-divisional 
officer of the Naga Hills, the civil surgeon, and 
myself, with a sergeant, a hundred sepoys, and 
some two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
coolies and camp followers. The expedition 
started from Kohima the 2oth inst., reaching 
Wokha in three days, where the sub-divisional 
officer and myself joined the party. It was soon 
remarked that among officers and guests there was 
one Englishman, one Scotchman, one Irishman, 
one American, and one Assamese. The civil sur- 
geon, an Assamese of high birth, was educated in 
England, and associated with English gentlemen. 

We reached Molong in eight marches from 
here, the first four of which were in Lhota terri. 
tory. The first march and a half of the next were 
accomplished on ponies. We then came upon a 
long bamboo suspension bridge over a large moun- 
tain stream, where we abandoned our ponies, and 
began the tedious work of ascending an almost 
perpendicular mountain path. This suspension 
bridge is really a wonderful structure in its way- 
It is entirely made of bamboos ; long bamboo poles 
being attached to the limbs of trees at one end, 
the other end extending many feet out over the 
river, where they are attached here and there to 
the bamboo network which forms the foot-path. 
Indeed, the entire support of this long bridge is 
secured by means of this cunning Naga device. 
The bridge is sufficiently strong to allow of the 
passage of ponies and cattle. We left our ponies 
at this point because of their being of no further 
service, the paths before us not admitting of their 
proceeding farther. 

Heat, Rain, and Jungle, with much hard climb- 
ing, all combined to make the journey a most tedi- 
ous one; several of the sepoys fell ill, and two of 
the officers had soon to submit to being carried. 
There was great rejoicing on reaching Molong, at 
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the thought of a little rest, and some of the com. 
forts of an imported civilization and the quiet of 
a Christian village. The welcome we received 
from those who had been living in constant fear 
of their lives for many months was evidently not 
feigned, or the fatted calf slain with reluctance. 
After a rest of a few days at Molong, the party 
proceeded to Nowgong; I remaining at the Riven- 
burgs, and enjoying the privilege of a Sabbath 
with them. The little, indescribably rude chapel 
was crowded. In the absence of Tilli, brother 
Rivenburg conducted the service. Although I 
could not understand but a word or two he said, 
the AG being an entirely different tongue from the 
Lhota, I was still more than pleased to hear him 
speak without the least hesitation, and to pray in 
the same manner, and that to the apparent edifica- 
tion of his hearers. Brother Rivenburg has evi- 
dently worked hard and faithfully at the language ; 
and, as he says, brother Clark has made it possible 
for him by hard work to preach so soon, through 
the translations and school-books he has prepared. 
And so I could fancy that in the voice of the 
preacher there was the music also of another 
voice, of other voices, far over the seas, whose 
hearts and prayers were with us. 

Sabbath Evening we saw the distant hills 
aglow from the burning of Nowgong, and a day 
or two later we again welcomed our party at 
Molong. A few of the villagers had been taken, 
but all the murderers had escaped. Their village 
and “dhan”—-rice in the husk—were burned; 
forty sepoys left to guard the spot, and prevent the 
return of the inhabitants ; audi many swine slaugh- 
tered, and utensils carried off, by the camp followers 
and coolies. The returning through the hills, 
although confidently expected when we started 
out, was gradually abandoned by all, as involving 
too much fatigue, exposure, and danger to life; and 
so, after a day’s rest, our party bade good-by to our 
gracious host and hostess, and by a most trying 
march reached the plains in the afternoon. 

The Heat.— To us who had been breathing the 
mountain air so long, the heat of the plains was 
something terrible. Indeed, old inhabitants say it 
is a year exceptional for heat. By travelling nights, 
however, we got on very well. Our little party 
became at last quite scattered, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting carriage; and we came into Wokha 
one by one, a day or two intervening between. 
I came alone the last eighty miles, with the 
single mishap of my pony falling through a 
bridge, I over his head, and he coming to a halt 
some distance down the precipice; from which 
place I finally succeeded in again getting him back 
to the bridle-path. One runs a great risk in going 
from the hills to the plains of Assam at this sea- 
son of the year. Some, I know not how many, of 
the expedition contracted dreadful fever; but I 
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used every precaution, and fancy I have wholly 
escaped injury from the journey. I saw much of 
Naga land and of my own district which I was 
very anxious to see, and I look upon the journey 
as a profitable one for me. 

Our Own Work. — We are trying to be faithful 
in the study of the language. We are made to 
rejoice every day over new light which we gain. 
We are hoping to get some little of the language 
into print this autumn. I have my Sabbath Bible- 
class of servants, and whoever else wishes to come, 
and am now giving my instructions in Naga. We 
have a chance to drop a word now and then to 
Nagas who come to the house; but as yet our re- 
ligious vocabulary, which has all to be made, is by 
no means extensive. We are able, however, to 
tell them of sin and God’s hatred of it; and to-day 
we were very glad to see these wicked men mani- 
fest real dread as we pictured to them the wrath of 
God toward the ungodly. We both felt that to-day, 
as never before, our servants, and two men from a 
near village, were getting a little apprehensive of 
God’s hatred of sin, and the awful punishment he 
will visit upon those who reject his Son. We feel 
more and more, as we dwell among these people, 
that they need a profound conviction of sin and of 
judgment to come. 


INDIA. 


Che Celugu Mission. 
Rev. J. F. Burditt. 
Upayaairl, July 16, 1886. 

Our Prospects in our new field are brightening 
somewhat. Our first baptism was reported to have 
taken place at the close of last year. Since then, 
two, and again a month ago four, were baptized; 
and, as others promised to come, we thought it 
better, without further delay, to send out a call for 
a council of recognition in the name of those al- 
ready baptized, and form our new church, to provide 
a home and church ordinances and discipline for 
the converts. We had hoped to secure the presence 
of at least one missionary; but the departure of 
Dr. Williams for his wife’s health’s sake, and the 
illness of brother Downie, left us much to our own 
resources. However, it did not seem best to delay 
the matter: so on July 11 we met for the purpose 
in our bungalow; two delegates from Nellore and 
one from each of the Madras churches, together 
with four ordained preachers from the Ongole field, 
forming the council. 

A New Church.—In the morning we had our 
usual preaching service, followed by addresses, 
after which five candidates were examined for bap- 
tism, of whom four were accepted. In the after- 
noon baptism was administered to these, following 


which the eleven baptized converts formed and 
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were recognized as a Christian church, with a well- 
conducted service, in which the whole burden was 
laid upon the natives. In the evening the newly 
formed church received upon experience many 
worthy members, who have had practically no 
church relationship since brother Newhall was so 
suddenly obliged to go home. The list of names 
now comprises thirty-five; but many more are to 
come, besides which there are separate out-station 
churches in Kondeapalem and Cumbaldinna. That 
section has since brother Newhall’s departure been 
under the care of Dr. Clough, but, being remote 
from Ongole and near to Udayagiri, has now been 
placed under our care. Thus some five preachers, 
thirteen teachers, seven helpers, two Bible-women, 
and perhaps more than five hundred Christians, 
needing much visiting, travelling, and looking after, 
come under my care, for which I have no provision ; 
and I pray you to remember this in next year’s ap- 
propriation. The south part of this field is wholly 
heathen; and, if some of these workers go there, 
they must be maintained for the present. 


Rev. F. E. Morgan. 


Kurnoot, July 24, 1886. 

Self-dependence. — I have made a short tour, 
and have arranged to start on a longer one next 
week, during which I hope to spend a Sabbath 
with the Atmakoor church. I have just received 
an encouraging letter from the clerk of that church, 
saying that the members made contributions, and 
have repaired their chapel at an expense of twenty- 
one rupees. He gives a list of contributors, which 
is creditable to some of the members. Better than 
that, he says meetings are regularly held three 


_ times a week, and that the Christians attend them 


with joyful hearts. They have had no recognized 
leader since the death of their late pastor, to whom 
I referred in my last annual report. The Atma- 
koor church will, however, be obliged to exercise 
discipline with respect to some of the members. 
At a Recent Meeting of the Kurnool church, 
four persons, residing in a village fifteen miles 
from here, were excluded. One of the four is a 
young woman who was for a time a servant in my 
family. I learned that her parents had promised 
her in marriage, and that they proposed to carry it 
out according to heathen customs, which is idola- 
trous. Though I took much pains to urge them 
not to do so, the girl said she desired to do as her 
parents wished. The mother, who had taken a 
principal part in the arrangement, was excluded, 
as well as the daughter. The other two persons 
are a man and his wife, who have recently made 
a heathern marriage for their eldest son, of course 
incurring debt, which bids fair to keep them and 
their children in bondage; they have also prom- 
ised their youngest child, a church-member, aged 
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about thirteen years, in a marriage to take place 
at some future time. I saw all of them previous 
to the meeting of the church, but none of them 
came to explain their conduct or confess their 
fault. 

Our Preaching to the heathen meets with no 
such response as we desire to have. It is true that 
we sell a few tracts, but there has been no baptism 
for more thana year. I may say, however, that two 
men who live in a village where there is a Chris- 
tian family profess conversion. I have not seen 
them yet, but expect to do so within a week. May 
God be pleased to show his power and grace in 
the awakening of many souls! 


CHINA. 
Rev. J. S. Adams. 


Kinuwa, July 8, 1886. 

I am Anxious that the Lord’s people in our 
Baptist churches, and in the States generally, 
should remember us in Kinhwa, and pray for the 
prosperity of God’s work in our midst. 

Kinhwa Prefecture covers a space two hun 

‘dred miles in diameter, with eight walled cities 
having populations varying from fifty to two hun 
dred thousands of souls; thirty to forty towns, 
of from five to twenty thousands; many little vil- 
lages on every plain and mountain. I am the only 
missionary in this immense field. The Inland 
Mission has one man here, but it is uncertain if 
he will remain. With this exception, the nearest 
foreigner is two hundred and fifty miles away, “as 
the crow flies.” 

It is a Hard and Bitter Fight with loneliness 
discouragement, and the powers of darkness, 
Still we have frequent additions and constant 
cause for praise. We triumph through the blood 
of Jesus. The cross will yet prevail. 

Our Pressing Needs just now are a chapel, for 
the present one is not large enough to seat all our 
Christians; a house, for I live in a miserable 
native house, rooms ten feet by twelve feet, and 
the tiles (no ceilings) only eight feet from the floor. 
And I need a brother to help to extend the work. 
It is a most promising field; and the larger our 
nets, the more fish shall we catch. 

Will you, dear brother, by your advocacy of our 
need, help on this work; and, as you from time to 
time think of Kinhwa, pray for her perishing 
millions, and for me alone among them? 


Rev. S. B. Partridge. 


Swatow, July 7, 1886. 
Tuesday, A.M., June 22, we began the work 
of the “July quarterly meetings.” Our evangel- 
ists were in promptly, with one or two exceptions, 
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in which delay was necessary. These, with a few 
students, formed our theological class, numbering 
twenty-seven in all. During the two weeks they 
were together, we had thirteen sessions, averaging 
an hour and a half each. The subjects given out 
three months before were, “ The resurrection of 
the body” and “The work of the Holy Spirit.” 
Each of the evangelists had also a text on which 
to prepare a sermon outline. The first subject 
included a careful analysis of the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, and the study of other pas- 
sages referring to the fact of the resurrection of 
the body. In taking up this subject just at this 
time, our desire was to establish these preachers 
firmly on the foundation of the fact of the resur- 
rection, in order that they might have a definite, 
tangible hope ever before them, and that it might 
be so clear to themselves that they could clearly 
set it before those to whom they shall preach. 

The isms of the Chinese leave the future dim 
and uncertain. The only hope is the hope of the 
possibility that the future condition may be an 
improvement on the present, but with the chances 
evidently against it. We want our preachers to 
go to these despairing people, with a definite, 
positive hope of never ending joy and peace. In 
both of the topics we confined ourselves to the 
teachings of the Scriptures. We have not found 
it necessary to arouse doubts that these preachers 
are not likely to feel unless we suggest them, nor 
do we go far into the history of any doctrine. 
We don’t care so much what men of the third and 
fourth centuries thought, or what the earlier and 
later councils decided, as what the Scriptures 
teach us to-day. We believe that the New Testa- 
ment is as intelligible to-day as it ever was, and 
that the Holy Spirit is as able and as willing to- 
day as ever to guide into all the truth. 

One Session was given to the study of the 
“Purport of the Lord’s Supper.” At each ses- 
sion, one or more of the sermon outlines were 
presented. On Saturday, June 26, nearly all of 
the evangelists went out and spent Sunday in the 
neighboring villages. During the week following, 
there was a preaching service morning and after- 
noon. On Friday forenoon and afternoon, we 
listened to verbal reports from all the out-stations. 
If not very encouraging, none of them were dis- 
couraging. There has been no violent opposition 
during the past three months. At some places 
there are regular attendants at the chapels, who 
have not yet signified a desire to unite with the 
church; but at one place there are five applicants 
for baptism. 

At our Church Meeting it was voted to divide 
sixty-four dollars from the general contributions 
of the churches between the two schools here in 
the compound. Seven applicants for baptism 
were examined, of whom five were accepted. It 
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was found necessary also to exclude ten persons, 
all of whom were delinquents of long standing. 
The fact that we must exclude members now and 
then, every year perhaps, is a sad, but not neces- 
sarily a discouraging, one. In spite of our best 
endeavors, some will come into the church from 
impure motives. The Chinese have for genera- 
tions lived in an atmosphere of deceit. A lie has 
in it, to them, no suggestion of sin. We have to 
accept them on their profession of faith, and then 
learn from their lives whether that profession was 
true orfalse. Iftrue, they abide with us; if false, 
they must be excluded, but with the prayer that 
the word which they have heard may yet bring 
them to Christ. On Sunday, July 4, the services 
were in the order usual with us at these quarterly 
meetings. There were one hundred and forty-eight 
present in the afternoon at the table of the Lord. 
On Monday morning nearly all went away to enter 
upon three months more of evangelistic work. A 
few remained to be present at two weddings which 
were to take place, one on Monday and the other 
on Tuesday. The brides were daughters of two 
of the preachers; and they, as well as the grooms, 
are church-members. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. C. H. D. Fisher. 
Toxto, July 20, 1886. 

Good News. — You can hardly guess how the 
good news from the anniversaries cheers the 
workers’ hearts, and gives them hope that soon 
may be possible an advance all along the line. 
The advance of but one step shows how mighty 
would be God’s hosts, if together, hearing the Com- 
mander’s “forward,” they moved on Satan’s 
works, — each disciple doing his part; and not long 
could any say, as said a man to me the other day, 
“TI know that I am a sinner, but the way of escape 
I do not know.” 

Since the Dedication of our new chapel, our 
services here have been much better attended, 


many coming who would not enter the private 


house we before had. My Sunday afternoon 
Bible-class averages twenty-five men, many of 
whom seem deeply interested, and frequently at- 
tend evening meetings, which in one place or 
another we hold nearly every night in the week. 
Of the far-reaching influence of work in this the 
nation’s centre, I was forcibly reminded by finding 
unexpectedly last week, when at Taira, —a city 
one hundred and forty miles to the north-east, — an 
influential young man who had received teaching 
in our chapel here. To that place, an important 
country seat, Oribe San, one of our seminary stu- 
dent evangelists, went last year to preach. The 
people listened well, and four were baptized, who, 
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in spite of persecutions and without a teacher, 
have stood well; and, as five others had come out 
on the Lord’s side, I, as being best able to do so, 
took a trip with the evangelist to preach, examine, 
and baptize.» Never shall I forget one mountain 
village by the way. One of the best audiences I 
ever had was that little group sitting around a 
smoking lamp, and listening for the first time, 
as we, sitting with them, preached to them the 
gospel; to many of them it seemed indeed good 
news. Paid, indeed, we richly were; though that 
night had little sleep for us, for fleas in the mats 
made fleeing a necessity. 

The Welcome for us from the little band at 
Taira was a very warm one; and, beginning with 
the morning of July 4, we had for eight days a 
protracted meeting. I say a meeting; for, though 
the two sermons each evening were especially for 
the two to three hundred unbelievers who came to 
our boarding-house to hear them, the meeting 
seemed almost a constant one. The believers, 
giving up for the most part other work, took 
earnestly hold of Bible study, work with inquirers, 
singing, etc. 

A New Church. — Though we could not dis- 
pose of the idols on the god-shelf, the house, with 
its work and prayer and singing, seemed quite 
like a church. There were a number of earnest 
inquirers, among whom was the head teacher of 
the place. Him, with six others, I baptized July 
11, in the beautiful river near the city; and as on 
that afternoon twelve of us sat down around a table 
six inches high, to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to” 
more than one of us came the thought of the 
eleven with the Saviour. We were happier 
though than were they; for such have been the 
victories of Christianity, that in every heart there 
was confidence of what God will yet do for and 
through them. That evening there were three 
earnest inquirers, and the appeal that Oribe San 
gave at its close was one of the most touching I 
ever heard. The church has promised to do all 
they can toward his support, and he will probably 
remain there for some months. There is no other 
Christian church within fifty miles, and I am sure 
that you and many will unite in the prayer that 
the little light may illumine the darkness. The 
week there, though far from being full of physical 
comforts, was the happiest of my life. 

If from our seminary shall go forth many to do 
such work, we shall rejoice. Oh, how I wish, that, 
instead of paying debts by retrenchment, our de- 
nomination would make a hearty, grand advance 
all along the line! Thank God, new fields are 
opening! But this field, for the opening of which 
my father used to pray, has /ong been open; and 
for the saving of its millions we have not done our 
share. We must have more men this fall, or the 


work already begun must suffer. 
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Rev. George H. Appleton. 


Cuosin, July 20, 1886. 


Lessons of Experience. —In one of my letters 
I spoke of twelve candidates for baptism. I said, 
furthermore, that delays were not always danger- 
ous. I prove my assertion. One of the candi- 
dates learned from my cook that I never paid 
anybody for “ joining the church,” or for preaching 
the gospel. That man never put in an appearance 
after that. Number two came to borrow some 
money. I replied, that, aside from the impossi- 
bility of lending what I had not, such an example 
could do nothing but harm. After teaching him 
what I could on that subject, he went away and 
staid away. Not only did he stay away, but all 
his relations stopped short. Number three ex- 
plains number two’s wish to borrow. It seems 
that said number three had embezzled a large sum 
of money from number two, and then undertook 
to drown his remorse in saéé. He has gone no- 
body knows where. Numbers one, two, and three, 
being weighed, were “found wanting;” and num- 
ber two’s relations did not allow themselves to be 
weighed. At present there are but two of the 
original twelve. Both have been faithful, so far as 
we know. One of them was examined some time 
ago, but was advised to wait a little longer. He 
asks now for a re-hearing. The other will be ex- 
amined for the first time on Sunday next. 

In the house in Miyaichi we suffered terribly 
from cold, and were finally ousted by the heat. Our 
oil stove proved worse than a failure. It made us 
all sick. Finding a house in Mitajiri, near Miyaichi, 
we moved at once. Many changes have been ne- 
cessary in order to render this house a fit dwell- 
ing ; but with those alterations, and others that I 
am making, we will have a very comfortable home, 
although much of my time must be spent away 
from it. My work for the present is necessarily 
in the viilages of this section. This province 
(Chosin) is not one of the fortunates that I some- 
times read about, whose every village has its quota 
of Christians. 

My Japanese Teacher is, I judge, above the 
average in character. Our relations are somewhat 
peculiar. While in Nakanoseki, I saved his life 
by swimming ashore with his apparently lifeless 
body ; and this has bound us very closely together. 
He had gone too far out; and as he could not 
swim, becoming frightened and losing his plank, 
he went down like a stone. I knew nothing of it 
until it seemed too late. However, after a hard 
tussle, I got to him and brought him safely to 
shore, unconscious, but not dead as we feared. 
He takes his bath in a bucket now. He is several 
years younger than I. He is a good scholar for 
a young man, and never lets an opportunity to 
preach pass by unimproved. I often hear of him 
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preaching at the public baths and in shops. He 
studies his Bible all the time, and, having a good 
memory, quotes readily and accurately. When | 
employed him, he was a prominent hater of Chris. 
tianity, as well as of Buddhism and Shintoism, 
In fact, he was an out-and-out skeptic, believing in 
nothing but himself. He did not come to see the 
truth without struggle, and then he seemed uneasy 
as to the wisdom of accepting. But, since his bap. 
tism, he has steadily grown, so far as we can judge, 
and has never given us the slightest cause for 
uneasiness. 

Cholera. — At present all work seems to be 
handicapped by cholera. We are in the midst of 
it. At one place we were refused admittance to the 
hotel. At another town, the quarantine officers 
broke up our meeting while Mr. Morita (my 
teacher) was preaching. Now that the cholera has 
invaded the police station at Mitajiri, where they 
live in fumes of carbolic acid, it begins to look seri. 
ous. The fact is, the Japanese have not learned that 
green fruit and stale vegetables are unwholesome. 
Now and then they will come to me for cholera mix. 
ture, which I keep on hand. The native doctors 
know nothing about the treatment of the disease ; 
and, as a result, about two-thirds of those attacked 
die. As soon as death takes place, the body is cre. 
mated, and the house fumigated and quaratined, 
Thus far it has been confined chiefly to the lowest 
class, — those who eat raw fish and the like. 

It has been about a Year since I first came 
to this section, and as a report I make the follow. 
ing statement: the gospel has been daily, almost 
hourly, preached in one way or another by some 
of us. The candidates for baptism have fre- 
quently proved to be men with an “axe to grind.” 
One man (a plain carpenter) has been received by 
baptism into the church. There are at present 
four promising candidates. We are not very well, 
but are getting better. That is all. Later on, | 
hope to report advance. At this time, it is sowing 
chiefly ; but the harvest must come. God promises 
it. 


Miss M. A. Whitman. 
Tokio, May 13, 1886. 

Our work keeps us busy; we have about forty 
pupils, and we are not able to do all the work we 
would like. These girls hear something of the 
truth from day to day; and, so far as we know, 
none have any feelings of opposition. It is a time 
of seed-sowing; we do not yet see the fruits among 
our girls, but we hope there may be some “ good 
and honest hearts” whom the Spirit may quicken. 
We believe this is the time to strike in Japan: the 
fields are white; the people are more than ever 
before ready to hear “this way.” 

There has been a wonderful change in the coun. 
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try within ten years. Ten years ago Christianity 
was looked at with distrust; now there are many, 
who, though not Christians, yet having their coun- 
try’s good at heart, are ready to say that Christian- 
ity exalts the nations, and is a desirable thing for 
Japan. Of course we are not unduly hopeful at 
these things, but they are signs of progress. The 
same cry comes to you from here, as that raging 
about you from other countries: Give us more 
workers, —men and women,—that the Baptists 
may have an abundant share in the harvest of this 
goodly land. 


GERMANY. 
Reports from the Mission. 


Mock Muhl.— Brother Béhme writes, “The 
work of extending biblical truths is a very slow 
one in Southern Germany. Our church scarcely 
recalls a time in which the animosity of our oppo- 
nents was so fierce as it is now. A pastor at 
N——,, whose religious views are pretty generally 
known, has, since I am here, felt himself called to 
say something of the Baptists nearly every Sab- 
bath, and in the most spiteful way, because he ob- 
served that our meetings were attended by persons 
of his flock. He does not only warn them before 
us personally, but, in order to gain his point, pur- 
posely misinterprets the Word. From eye-wit- 
nesses, I have heard that he took 2 Tim. iii. 6, 
severed it from the connection, and used it as a 
text for a sermon against the Baptists. As oppor- 
tunity was offered me, I tried to correct such false 
statements, by showing that the context, from 
which these words are not to be severed, meant 
something else; and very often I heard that they 
said, “‘ These words cannot have reference to the 
Baptists.” In speaking of John’s baptism, this 
man told his people, that, if he had come to Nor- 
way or Sweden, he would have been quickly sent 
home, since such baptisms could only be per- 
formed in a warm climate. I might report of 
other similar cases, but I will forbear. They all 
tend to make the work a painful and hard one, but 
the Lord gives strength and courage. 

But great foresight and wisdom are necessary 
on account of the animosity of the Catholic priests. 
Some brethren are busy in distributing tracts, and 
bidding people to come to our meetings. We 
soon expect to baptize, and others are in a hopeful 
condition. The liberality of our people, in spite 
of their great poverty, has been with few excep- 
tions an exemplary one. Our weavers earn, when 
they are able to work the whole week, from five to 
six mark ($1.25 to $1.50) per week. 

Palm. — Brother Eberswalde reports fourteen 
preaching-stations, and a membership of one hun- 
dred and fifteen, but only one baptism. He writes, 
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“ Peace and harmony reigned, and we experienced 
what is written Ps. cxxxiii. The preaching of 
God’s word has been carried on by me and my 
fellow-workers. Our meetings during the summer 
months are not as well attended as is the case in 
winter. The same must be said of our Sunday 
school. The Lord our God whose work it is will, 
we pray and trust, soon visit us with a shower of 
blessing, that his name be glorified among us. 

Copenhagen, Denmark.— Brother Larsen re- 
ports a membership of four hundred and twenty 
four, thirteen baptisms, eight preaching-stations, 
and a Sunday school with an average attendance 
of four hundred. 

Sniatyn Galicia. — Brother Massier writes, 
“In the beginning of the quarter, I went to Buda- 
Pesth, upon invitation of the brethren, to attend a 
conference which had for its object to unite the 
different churches in Austrian-Hungarian empire 
into an association. From this meeting I returned 
home greatly encouraged. The dear Lord has not 
passed us without leaving us a blessing: this is 
seen by the fifteen converts, nine of whom were 
baptized during the quarter, among them a woman 
of eighty-five years. Others are still seeking the 
Lord, and we hope will soon find peace. Our 
Sunday schools are in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, and we expect the Lord to bless the efforts 
made by our teachers. On the sth of December, 
we organized ourselves into a church. 


RUSSIA. 
Reports from the Mission. 


St. Petersburg. — Mr. Schiewe reports eleven 
baptisms, seven preaching-stations, and an entire 
membership of seventy-six (in St. Petersburg), 
and writes: “During the year I baptized seventy- 
five persons, seventeen of these in Petersburg. 
One great obstacle is, that seldom more than one- 
half can attend our meetings. Some attend only 
once on the Sabbath, because they live so far 
away; others can come only once in two or three 
weeks, because of their positions. The Darbyists 
also do us some harm. In Esthland we also have 
to combat many difficulties. Our members there 
have up to this time no tract or paper of any kind 
of a denominational nature. Ten different copies 
I had printed; but five thousand of them were 
retained in the censor’s office, and the others I 
dare not send until I see an open way.” 

Tiflis, South Russia. — The last report of Mr. 
Pawloff was written in prison, at Olviopel, South 
Russia, when he was brought to Elisabathgrad. 
“The brother who had brought me,” he writes, 
“ was permitted to go; but I was detained, and slept 
that night in an ante-room with the watchman. 
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On the following day I was called to the Ispra- 
weck, who told me I had no right to preach and 
travel in all Russia. I appealed to the law of the 
3d of May, which permitted all dissenters to 
worship God according to their conviction; and, 
besides, I was confirmed by the governor of Tiflis 
as a Baptist preacher. After this I was released, 
but my papers were retained; and all I received 
was a certificate, which said I was accused of 
propagating the views of the Stundists, and that I 
was permitted to stay in the county of Elisabath- 
grad and city of Odessa, but durst not return until 
the Cherson Consistory had made a decision. All 
my papers were sent to the consistory. While I 
was waiting to be called before this body, I did 
what I could for my Master in Elisabathgrad and 
Odessa. After a while, as the consistory seemed 
to do nothing in the matter, I went there to inform 
myself. Shortly after, I was called, and made my 
statement, which the clerk took down; and I was 
obliged to sign it. After this first arraignment, I 
waited for a decision from one time to another, 
but in vain. My case had not yet been decided. 
After waiting thus twenty days, without receiving 
an answer, in spite of my repeated inquiry, I came 
to the conclusion that they found no cause against 
me, and only wished to keep me away from my 
field as long as possible, and resolved to take 
steamer and go home. After an absence of over 
three months, I arrived at home, and began my 
work again, which the Lord is blessing. An 
answer from the Cherson Consistory I have not 
yet received. The Lord will overrule their at- 
tempt to hinder us in our work. Pray for us.” 

Brother Pawloff reports again: “During this 
quarter, I made a tour into the Trans-Kaukasian 
territory, which took a month of my time. First, I 
visited the church Starvoiwanowka. I went there, 
accompanied by a brother who was a few days before 
transported in chains from Central Russia, because 
he attempted to spread his belief. For six days I 
preached every evening, and on the Sabbath three 
times. From Starvoiwanowka I went toa neighbor- 
ing village, where we conducted two services. We 
also met the Molokans, whose leader called them 
together and conducted a divine service while we 
were there. They handed us the Bible, and we 
read some longer passages and explained them. 
While there, some jumpers came in, who claim to 
be in possession of the apostolical charisms ; viz., 
gift of the tongue, gift of prophesy, etc. They are 
called jumpers, because during the services they 
are taken hold of the Spirit, and driven to dance 
and to jump. They also celebrate Jewish festi- 
vals. We tried to show them that salvation was 
to be had only in Jesus Christ. 

We returned again to Starvoiwanowka, where I 
remained five days more. Some confessed to have 
found peace during our stay. From thence I went 
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to Mithailowka, a village a little higher up in the 
mountains, where I held meetings during the week. 
In the year 1876 I baptized the first two at this 
place. Besides these, there was another brother 
there then. Now there are twenty of them, and 
we believe that the Lord will add many more. 
Before I left St. Petersburg, we had concluded to 
visit, in company with brother Ivannoff, Elenow- 
ka, where many Molokans are being converted 
to Judaism, to preach the gospel to them, On 
the 11th of November, we started, and put up for 
the night in a Tartar village, Tchludschi. Such a 
village has the appearance of a large number of 
mole-hills ; and they live like moles under ground, 
together with their cattle, which give them warmth, 
but produce at the same time an unbearable smell. 
Our host received us very cordially, and boiled 
water for us, whereupon we made tea. Then I 
spoke to him and his household of Jesus; read to 
them from a Turkish-Trans-Kaukasian Testament, 
and upon our departure I gave them one. 

The following day we rode farther. Our way 
bent around Lake Gaktscha. This lake lies, as far 
as I recollect, about seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, everywhere surrounded by 
mountains. As I passed it, I thought of my 
Saviour teaching in the ship on the sea of Gali- 
lee. After a journey of eight hours, we reached 
Elenowka. We stayed here four days, and testi- 
fied of Christ wherever we had an opportunity. 
On Saturday, the 14th of November, we visited a 
new sect just originated during the year. They 
reject the entire Bible, with the exception of the 
Apocalypse, expect the millenium, and believe 
in a new prophet, Kapitain Ibyin. This was the 
end of my trip. I returned home; and on my 
way thither I took cold, so that I reached home 
sick. But I was soon better again. 


FINLAND. 


Rev. E. Jansson. 
Fintanp, April 27, 1886. 

I HAVE been very busy since I wrote last. The 
Lord has blessed us greatly. We have had reviv- 
als in different villages here during the winter. 
Some of our brethren have preached north of 
Wasa. In one village about fifty were converted; 
two of them have already been baptized. I have 
mostly preached between Wasa and Kasko cities, 
a distance of about seventy-five English miles. A 
good many are coming from the darkness into the 
glorious light of the gospel. Since Jan. 1 we 


have had the pleasure of burying with Christ, 
through baptism, here in our meeting-house at Pe- 
talax, thirty-six precious souls, who are now walk- 
ing in the light of the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ. More are to follow in the same way. 
Blessed be the good name of Jesus! 

I believe that the Lord has given us the land. 
All we have to do is to take it in. Oh, that we had 
more power tofput on more workers! People are 
falling into doubt, both as to their life and their 
religion, and commencing to read their Bibles. 


I organized a temperance society here last year, © 


but very few have seemed to pay attention to that. 
They think that they cannot get along without 
using brandy. The society was then organized 
with thirty-nine members; at the close of the year 
we were fifty-seven. Yesterday we had a special 
meeting for the society, and we felt the presence of 
the:Lord. In the forenoon we had gospel service ; 
and the afternoon was taken up in discussing the 
question, “ Are intoxicating drinks indispensable? 
Do they bring curse or blessing over our land?” 
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The light seemed to shine in upon the subject, and 
thirty-eight were then united with the society, and 
took on the blue ribbon I hope to be remembered 
before the throne of grace, that the Lord’s work 
may abound richly here, and sinners be turned 
from the ways of sin and darkness to the path of 
righteousness and liberty of Christ. I hereby 
send greetings to all who love our dear Master, 
Jesus Christ. 


THAT man may last, but never lives, 

Who much receives, but nothing gives, 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 


FIFTY-EIGHT dollars are spent sending the 
gospel to American heathen, for every dollar 
sent to foreign heathen. 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


RANGOON. —The school has opened 
much better than I apprehended from the dis- 
turbed state of the country. A few of the 
boys (chiefly Karens of the lower department) 
have been kept at home by that cause; hap- 
pily new entries have more than made good 
the losses from this cause. With one or two 
exceptions, all of our higher class pupils are 
back; that is, those of the middle and high 
school. The health and order of the school 
are good, and the work is progressing quietly 
but effectively. — Rev. J. Packer, D.D., 
June, 1886. 


BHAMO. — Rejoice with me over the bap- 
tism of eleven more Kachins. Teacher 
Maukeh is to remain with these new converts 
during the rains, and teach a school in their 
village. Some Ching-paus from the south- 
east have requested baptism, but the fighting 
in that district has prevented our going to 
their village this season. The Kachin Chris- 
tians have not only held out faithful, but have 
so commended Christ by their words and 
lives as to lead others to accept Jesus as their 
hope of heaven. The Christians have com- 


menced to contribute their pice and annas 
toward rebuilding our schoolhouse. — REv. 
W. 1H. Roserts, June 29, 1886. 


MAULMAIN. — The school is at present 
in a prosperous condition. I presented two 
of my girls for middle-school examination. 
One of them fully passed, and the other passed 
in every thing except Burmese. I have given 
them both classes in the school, and so far 
they are doing good work. I think when they 
have acquired a little practice they will make 
excellent teachers. The Government does 
not offer the same aid to Eurasian as it does 
to Burmese teachers, so they have not the 
same incentive to prepare themselves for the 
business ; but I hope soon to be able to supply 
the whole teaching force from the ranks of 
the school.— Miss Z. A. BuUNN, June 26, 
1886. 

TOUNGOO. — My boys’ school opens with 
eighteen pupils. Most of the old ones are 
back and a number of new boys. They all 
appear very well. Three of the new ones are 
quite large. This year those who are not 
orphans will not be provided with clothing by 
me. I hope to get considerable aid this year 
on “results’ grants.” I have had a large 
number of visitors since I returned; and 
among many of the Shans there seems to be 
a better feeling towards the religion of Christ, 
though perhaps none will dare to come out 
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openly as disciples while the country remains 
so unsettled. In trying to get some innocent 
men out of jail, I hope to show the Shans, 
that, while I will hunt them to the death when 


as dacoits they try to destroy the lives and 


property of Karen Christians, I am just as 
ready, yes, more ready, to assist them all I 
can when they are in trouble. As I write this, 
I learn that the three men and a boy for whom 
I have been acting are to be released from 
jail to-morrow morning. Since the rains began, 
the country about here seems to be a trifle 
more quiet; but another dry season there is 
good reason to suppose that there will be a 
good deal of disturbance. If this is the Lord’s 
way of overthrowing Buddhism, I am perfectly 
willing to see considerable more of a rumpus 
yet. — REv. J. E. CASE, June 24, 1886. 


AMHERST. — Since I last wrote you, 
Shway Mhon has been baptized, and seems 
very steadfast. His wife is tormented by her 
heathen neighbors, and incited to make him 
trouble, but so far has contented herself with 
crying and fretting until her health is really 
suffering, and with taking their two boys away 
from this school, and putting them into the 
Government school. I have advised Shway 
to take them out of school altogether, to 
help him in planting his rice-crop, and then 
to quietly put them back here, and he will 
probably do so. Shway Mhon is very patient 
with his wife, and hopes to win her to Christ. 
He has established family worship, and goes 
after his friends and persuades them to come 
to the meetings. As soon as the people re- 
turn from the rice-fields, we hope to have a 
regular weekly service in Shway Mhon’s 
house. — Miss S. E. HASWELL, June 23, 1886. 


RAMREE, ARRACAN.—In response 
to Rev. W. F. Thomas’s appeal for funds for 
the support of a preacher to the Burmans 
of Arracan, Ko Kyau-Zan was placed in the 
city of Ramree, by means of funds furnished 
by Mr. A. P. Wonson of East Gloucester, 
Mass. Mr. Thomas now writes of the first- 
fruits of Kyau-Zan’s labors: “He arrived 
there about the middle of April, since which 
the untiring nature of his efforts is already 
beginning to manifest itself. There are three 
candidates for baptism at Ramree; one of 
whom is a Mohammedan, and therefore a 
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representative of a more hardened class than 
even Buddhists.” 


TURA. — The work still continues pros- 
perous. The spirit of inquiry in the interior 
is, I think, constantly increasing. We havea 
most excellent evangelist in the man chosen 
and supported by the churches, — earnest, in- 
dustrious, zealous, evidently called of God for 
this work. He is a young man who left our 
station school less than a year ago. I pre- 
sume that brother Mason has told you that 
another church has assumed the whole sup- 
port of their pastor. This is the Balijana 
church, with whom the association met last 
February. — Rev. E. G. PuHiLiips, May 15, 
1886. 


NOWGONG.— During the past quarter 
I spent fifteen days in camp. Since my return 
I have been devoting four hours daily to a 
class of young men numbering five to seven. 
We have two hours in the morning for study 
in the New Testament, and two hours in the 
afternoon in Old-Testament study; and they 
write abstracts of the portions studied. This 
is the work that I feel I ought to be doing, 
and I find it very enjoyable. I would like to 
be working at the revision of the New Testa- 
ment; but I have no suitable teacher, and 
would find it hard to give much time to it, 
even if I had. This Bible-class and a short 
scripture lesson daily in the school, together 
with other current duties, give me about as 
much work as I can do well. Our pastor bap- 
tized three candidates last Sunday. — REv. P. 
H. Moore, July 6, 1886. 


TOKIO. — We have all we can do: people 
are willing and ready to hear, but not so will- 
ing to exercise saving faith. The year’s work 
thus far oppresses me, for so many have heard 
and so few believed. The best addition to 
our band of Christian disciples were a man and 
his wife; the latter of whom read a tract sev- 
enteen years ago, that told her there was one 
true God. Though she had been all these 
years where she had no Christian teaching, 
yet, when she prayed to Kuwanon Sama, the 
thought “there is but one true God” would 
often come to her; and she learned enough 
from the tract to know that Kuwanon was not 
that true God. 
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I can’t express how grateful we are for the 
gifts for the work which have come to us so 
often forthe year past. We hope to be in 
our house before the coldest winter weather. 
I was cheered yesterday by the news that a 
missionary had been appointed to Yokohama. 
There has never been so good a time to work 
in Japan as the present. Isn’t it the duty of 
the American Baptists to enlarge their work 
here ?— Miss A. H. KIDDER, July 27, 1886. 


SWATOW, —In May I took Mrs. Ash- 
more fora change up the river beyond Toa 
Po. We went to the head of navigation, one 
hundred and thirty miles by river from Swa- 
tow. The scenery is charming, and compares 
well with the Rhine or the Hudson. The 
people are all Hakka-speaking as you advance 
up the river, and to my mind there seems to 
be no question that our Hakka work should 
be done in this direction. Sau Ho (Three 
Rivers), which has been suggested by others, 
is a large town pleasantly situated at the con- 
fluence of three streams, —all of them naviga- 
ble, I believe, —and would seem to be a favor- 
able place for a central station, provided we 
can secure a footing. To do this, of course 
much time and patience will be required; and 
it is not too soon to begin. But we need 
another family for our own Tie Chiu work; 
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and we are glad that the committee promise 
to send a man out, provided the right one can 
be found. We pray that God will choose for 
us. — REv. WILLIAM ASHMORE, Jun., July 
10, 1886. 


LIBERIA. — I have been travelling in the 
interior, teaching, holding prayer-meetings, and 
preaching. The natives were glad to have us 
with them. Kpodeur, our native teacher, can 
give a thorough understanding of the Scrip- 
tures in his own language. Two women and 
a native chief were hopefully converted ; many 
desire to have a change of heart. I feel that 
the seed already sown will bring a glorious 
harvest. I travelled about ten miles back; 
in some places the gospel has never been 
preached. I am encouraged to go out again 
after the rains are over. We received one 
native woman last Friday as candidate for 
baptism. I am glad that there is quite a stir 
among the women; those from the interior 
will come down after the rains hold up a little. 
I am still keeping up the school and church at 
the station. I teach the boys to work and 
make our bread. The girls are engaged in 
their domestic work. — Mrs. MATILDA WIL- 
LIAMS, July 1, 1886. 


THE number of anti-mission Baptists in 
this country has fallen from 100,co9 to 30,000. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE MODERN MISSIONARY ENTER 
PRISE. — Of the vigor with which it is being 
prosecuted by the churches, and of the extent 
of ground which it covers, there cannot be 
two opinions. It is the most characteristic 
feature of the Christianity of the present cen- 
tury. There have been eras of consolidation, 
of reform, of revival; this is, above all, the 
era of advance, of conquest. May we not say 
that it has come providentially, to answer the 
unbeliever’s taunt that the religion of Christ 
is effete, and ready to vanish before the pro- 
gress of science? The faith which, within a 
century, has doubled our churches at home, 
and sent out its messengers into all lands, 
must be at least as living as any thing that 
the world can show. And immense as the 
work which remains to be achieved appears, 


when stock is taken of the peoples still to be 
evangelized, the story of which a fragmentary 
outline has been passing before us seems to 
rebuke doubt of the ultimate result. Long 
indeed may be the toil, fluctuating the pro- 
gress, great the necessary sacrifices. But if, 
in face of the inevitable difficulties, the heroic 
pioneers of the gospel are at times depressed, 
they may find a cordial in the past history of 
the Church. There have been seasons when 
the odds against the extension of Christianity 
appeared far more overwhelming, the obsta- 
cles barring its path far more fatal. But, 
in spite of all, Christendom held its own, ex- 
tended its borders, carried yet higher the 
standard of the cross. From this experience 
of the past, Hope may replenish her lamp, 
when its flame burns dim in the day of trial. 
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By its charter, the Church catholic is the heir 
of the world; and the divine power which has 
prospered it hitherto may be trusted in due 
time to put it in possession of its inherit- 
ance. — Quarterly Review. 


THE ONE KEY-NOTE, the one diapason, 
so to speak, of all these so-called sacred 
books, whether it be the Veda of the Brah- 
mans, the Puranas of the Sawas and Vaish- 
navas, the Koran of the Mohammedans, the 
Zend Avesta of the Parsees, the Tripitka of 
the Buddhists, the King of the Chinese or 
the Purana,—the one diapason, the one re- 
frain, that you will find through them all, is 
salvation by works. They all say that salva- 
tion must be purchased, must be bought with 
a price; and that the sole price, the sole pur- 
chase-money, must be our own works and 
deservings. Here, then, we make our chief 
contrast. Our own Holy Bible, our own 
sacred book of the East, is from beginning 
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to end a protest against this doctrine. Good 
works are indeed enjoined upon us in that 
sacred book of the East far more strongly 
than in any other sacred book of the East- 
but they are only the outcome of a grateful 
heart, they are only a thank-offering, —the 
fruits of our faith. They are never the 
ransom-money of the true disciples of Christ. 
“ Put off the pride of self-righteousness,” says 
our Holy Bible; “it is a filthy garment, unfit 
to cover the nakedness of your soul at that 
awful moment when death brings you face to 
face with the holy God.” “ Put on the gar- 
ment of self-righteousness,” says every other 
sacred book of the East. “Cling closely to 
it. Hold it closely to your heart of hearts. 
Multiply your prayers, your pious acts, your 
pilgrimages, your ceremonies, your external 
rites on all hands; for nothing else but your 
own meritorious acts, accumulated like capital 
at a bank, can save you from eternal ruin.” — 
Str MONIER WILLIAMS. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


EUROPE. — Denmark. — A commission has 
been appointed by the Minister of Culture in 
Denmark, at the suggestion of the Danish Bible 
Society, to revise the Danish New Testament. 
Austria. — According to the seventy-second 
report of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, which 
nas just appeared, “ Austria continues to be the 
only country in the world where Methodist wor- 
shippers are not allowed the right of gathering 
for religious exercises. They may not meet except 
on payment of a police tax for every meeting, and 
even then they may neither sing nor pray. In 
Hungary there is full toleration.” 

CHINA.—A& riot has occurred against mis- 
sionaries and all foreigners in Chungking, which 
is spread:ng throughout the province. It is said 
to have been caused by foreigners building houses 
in prominent positions about the city; but the real 
cause was hatred of the Roman Catholics, and the 
aggressive policy of missionaries. All the mission 
premises were destroyed by the mob; resulting in 
a loss of $160,000 to the Roman Catholics, $40,- 
ooo to the American Methodist missions, and $r5,- 
000 to the China Inland Mission. Immense losses 
have been suffered by native Roman Catholics all 
over the country. All Americans are returning to 
some port on the lower river, and all the English 
but one. A revolution and general uprising is 
feared, and troops are arriving. —— Fourteen years 


ago Dr. McKay, missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, first went to Formosa. De- 
scribing the condition of the country then, Dr. 
McKay says, “Idolatry was rampant. The people 
were bitter toward foreigners. There were no 
churches, no hospitals, no preachers.” The same 
missionary recently celebrated his fourteenth anni- 
versary of work in that island, and 1,273 converts 
assembled from all parts of the country at Tamsui 
to express in a public manner their gratitude for 
his self-denying labors among them. Since this 
meeting Dr. McKay made a tour along the east 
coast, during which, though only absent ten days, 
he baptized over twelve hundred persons. 
JAPAN. — Dr. Murray Mitchell of England re- 
cently expressed the thought, that by the end of this 
century no foreign missionaries would be needed 
to carry on the work in Japan.—— Notwithstand- 
ing all the cholera epidemic in Osaka, Kioto, and 
Kobé, not one Christian has ever yet been known 
to fall a victim to the disease. Inquiry elicits the 
same statement with rega'd to Yokohama. So 
powerful is the effect of this knowledge upon the 
native mind, that one native pastor, in the beginning 
of the epidemic in this region, said in his sermon 
one Sunday morning, that all those who were Chris- 
tians need have no fear of cholera, because no 
Christian would take it! When asked why Chris- 
tians do not have cholera, one reason given is that 
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Donations. 


they do not drink either domestic or foreign wines. 
Worship is going on vigorously in all the heathen 
temples, and the priests are reaping a rich harvest. 
Day and night one hears the sounds of the wor- 
ship, which consists largely of music, especially 
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drum-beating, and the generous use of fire-crackers 
to propitiate the gods and make them good-natured, 
so that they will send health in place of the 


cholera. 


DONATIONS 
RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1886. 


MAINE, $57.70. 
Damariscotta, ch., 15.75; Waterville, 1st S. S., for 
sup. Lamboram, care Rev. P. H. Moore, 20; 
Thomaston, ch., mon. con. colls., 13,553 No. 11, 
ch., 2.10; Cornville, Mrs. Alice Whittier, 1; 
West Sumner, ch., 5.30; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $242.62. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $10.25. 
Lake Village, Mrs. K. S. Hall, 5; Hinsdale, ch., 


5-25; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $67.12. 


VERMONT, $65.48. 
West Wardsboro’, Wom. Bap. For. Miss. Soc., 
.50; Children’s Band, Willing Workers, 3.25; 
Brattleboro’, a friend, for sup. nat. pr. Chinna 
Nursu, care Rev. D. Downie, 3.31; Brattleboro’, 
ch., 13.42; Windsor, Dea. Urias Searle, 15; So. 
Ryegate, Jefferson Renfrew (of wh. 10 is for Con- 
go Mission), 25; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $118.63. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $631.15. 
East Gloucester, ch., 9.42; Fiskdale, ch., 4.30; 
Brookline, Boys’ Band, Eager Learners, and 
Willing Workers, 67; Ashfield, ch., 7; West Ac- 
ton, ch., 11.46; Manchester, ch., 14; Holyoke, 
2d ch., 50; Royalston, J. W. Pierce, 75; Win- 
chendon, ch., 25; West Harwich, ch., 10; Boston, 
Clarendon-st. ch., quar. con., Leander Beal, tr., 


357-973 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $4,880.45. 


RHODE ISLAND, $200.29. 
Wickford, ch., 42.79; Providence, 1st ch., G. D. 
Wilcox, M.D., 30; Newport, 2d ch., 10; Woon- 
socket, ch., 2.50; Pawtucket, Mrs. B. H. Bene- 
dict, to const. Joseph Edmund Bullen H. L. M., 
100; a friend, tow. sup. pupil in Ongole High 
School, care Dr. 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $540.25. 


NEW YORK, $319.57. 
Rensselaerville, ch., 10; New York, J. M. Bray, 
10; Thorn Hill, S. S., 2; 
Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Cayuga 
Asso., Skaneateles, ch., 
Chemung River Asso., Canisteo, ch., 
Asso., Preston, ch., W. Lewis, 
Cortland Asso., Homer, ch., 
Franklin Asso., Croton, ch. 
Limington Asso., Hemlock Lake, S. S., for sup. ot 
Bago, nat. pr., care Rev. E. G. Phillips, Tura, 
Oneida Asso., Utica, Tabernacle ch. (of wh. 5 is 
fr. Mary A. Grams for Congo Mission, and 1 fr. 
Eliza Pierce for Me “0d Burma), 

Wayne Asso., Rose, ch., 22.36; Marion, ch., 17.63; 

Yates Asso., Penn Yan, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N.Y, Asso., New York, I. de Close, 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, ch., S. J. Whitney, 

Dutchess Asso., Pawling, Central ch., 
at Dutchess Asso., 7.40; Bangall, P. K. kett, 
10; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Olive Shoken, ch., 

Preston Hollow, ch., 

East Durham, ch., 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $2,848.05. 


$57 


10 


65 


631 


200 


72 


25 


29 


NEW JERSEY, $534.42. 

Paterson, A. W. Rogers, M.D., for Kurnool Miss’y, 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., 1st New Brunswick Miss’y Soc., 184.24; 
Long Branch Chapel, 10.85; 

West Asso.; Salem, Memorial ch. (of wh. 2.80 is for 
Congo Mission) 

Coll. per Rev. A. it. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., North 
N. J oe Mont Clair, ch. (being for pulpit 
supply), 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $1,640.68. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $194.52. 

Peely, proceeds of Mrs. Phele’s miss’y garden, 

7-43; Wayland, Miss. Band of Hope, 4.10; 
Scranton, Welsh Bap. ch., Hyde Park, 30; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Abington 
Asso., Waverly, S. S., for sup. Thah Yah, in Miss 
Barrow’s school, 

Beaver Asso., Beaver Falls, 4; New Brighton, 3.60; 
Muddy Creek, 17.45; 

Clarion Asso., Pine Sah, 2.21; Leachburg, }: T. 
Duff, 1; Mt. Pleasant, 7; Warsaw, 2.66; Zion, 
S. S., 2.71; Berean, ch., 4.31; coll. at Asso., 
13.103 

Centre Asso., Milesburgh, S. S., 

Central Union, Phcenixville, 18.58; Coatsville, coll., 
11.03; 

Indiana Asso., Ambrose, 

No. Phila. Asso., 

Welsh Asso., Plymouth, Welsh ch., 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $4,642.95. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $1.00. 
Washington, North ch., S. S., add’l, 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. r, 1886, $18.48. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $115.41. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Guyan- 
dotte Asso., for sup. Yo-too, nat. pr., care Mrs. C. 
B. Thomas, Milton, ch., 5.21; Mud River, ch., 
11.77; Union, ch., 4.85; 
Teays —— Asso., tow. sup. Au Yay, care Mrs. 
e 


baa ays Valley, ch., 8.25; Coals Mouth, 

ch., 12; 

Parkersburg Asso., for ~— Ta mau koo, nat. pr., 
care Dr. Cross, Bethel, ch., 10.60; Bethesda, ch., 


1.73; Brisco Run, ch., 4.20; Elizabeth, ch., 8.25; 
French Creek, ch., .75; Good Hope, ch., 1; 
Goose Creek, ch., 1.75; Long Reach, ch., 6; Mt. 
Moriah on Murphytown, ch., .85; North 
Fork, ch., 5; Pleasant Valley, ch., 3.24; Pleasant 
View, ch., 3.35; Sarepta, ch., 5.70; Volcano 
ay a ch., 4.36; Williamstown, ch., 8; Wil- 
ow Island, ch., 5.55; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $249.48. 


OHIO, $303.78. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Rev. H. 
F. Adams, for sup. Pulikuri Beliah, nat. pr., care 
Rev. R. Maplesden, 

Adams Asso. (of wh. so is for sup. Nee Myo, nat. 

r., care Rev. A. Bunker), Berryville, ch., 1; 
a em ch., 10; Brush Creek, ch , 1.80; Cedar 
Grove, ch., 1; Evergreen, ch., 3.06; Lick Fork, 
ch., 4.10; Mt. Unger, ch., 1.70; Mowrytown, ch., 
2.25; New Market, ch., 10.50; Rockville, ch., 
2.10; West Union, ch., 7.75; Winchester, ch., 
6.25; coll. at Asso., 8.44; 
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25 
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Cambridge Asso., Brushy Fork, ch., Thomas 
Hughs, 5; New Concord, ch., 1.50; Salem, ch., 


29; 

Clinton Asso., Jonah’s Run, S. S., 

Coshocton Asso. (of wh. 50 is for sup. Kyouk Kai, 
nat. pr., care Dr. Cross), Clark Township, ch., 
23.25; Darling Run, ch., .50; Dresden, ch., $ 

armony, ch., 4.40; Jefferson, ch.,.50; Millfork, 
ch., 1.25; Perry, ch., 2.50; Pleasant Hill, ch., 
1; Riley Chapel, ch., 2.50; Tiverton, ch., 4; 
Tomica, ch., 2.25; West Lafayette, ch., 1.50; 
Woolf Creek, ch., «.50; 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, 1st ch., S. S., for sup. ot 

Shwaytoo, nat. pr., care Mrs Thomas, 

Marietta Asso., Manchester, ch., 

Mt Vernon Asso., Martinsburg. ch., 

Ohio Asso., for sup. of Oung-min., nat. pr., care 
Rev. A. Bunker, Ohio, ch., 5; Beulah, ch., 1 30; 
South Point, ch., 4; Myrtle-tree, ch., 3.75; 4 
Creek, ch , 2.75; Zoar, ch., 3; Palestine, ch., 3.20; 
Harmony, ch., 3.50; Salida Creek, ch., 2; Poma- 
ria, ch., 1.75; 

Trumbull Asso., Hubbard, ch., 

Wooster Asso., Canton, ch., for sup. Kootoo, stu- 
dent in Rev A. Bunker's school, 

Zanesville Asso., Brookfield, ch., 5; Duncan's 
Falls, ch., 21.60; 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $2,222.08. 


INDIANA, $05 83. 
Goshen, D. Ki 


» Kreps, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Long 
Run Asso., Centre Sq., ch., 1.14; do., Little 
Helpers, 1; 

White Lick Asso., Clayton Asso., 
udson Asso., Elizaville, ch., 5.33; do., S. S., 1.91; 

Salmonie River Asso., coll., 9; Montpelier, ch., 
2.06; Hoagland, ch ,.87; Ossian, ch., 1.55; Lib- 
ee ch., 5; Dunkirk, ch., 2; 

Freedom Asso., Tennessee Valley, ch., 

Curry’s Prairie Asso., Bruillett’s Creek, ch., 

White Water Valley Asso., coll., 

Flat Rock Asso., Mt. Pisgah, ch., 

Sand Creek Asso., Antioch, ch., 1.25; Bear Creek, 
ch., 1.50; Brush Creek, ch., 30; Hopewell, ch., 
4-52; Little Sand Creek, a 23 Liberty, ch., 
Nea Mt. Arie, ch., 12; Mt. Pleasant, ch., 2; 

apoleon, ch., 2.05; North Vernon, ch.,2; Otter 
Creek, ch., 1 65; Poston, ch , 2; Shiloh, ch. 83 
Union, ch., .50; West Port, ch., 1; Zenas, ch., 


2.10; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $393.70. 


ILLINOIS, $152.35. 
Chicago, G $152.35 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Alton 
Asso., Bellville, ch., 1; Alton, S. S., to be ex- 
pended under direction Rev. M. Jameson, 43.72; 

Carrollton Asso., White Hall, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 
~ Asso., Cazenovia, ch , for Upper Burma, 
bal., 1; Graymont, ch., 2.80; 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, Humboldt-park ch. 24.03; 

heaton, ch., 14 30; 

Rock Island Asso., Sotine, ch., 

Lake Dist., Anna, Miss A. T. Mace, .40; Cham- 
paign (of wh. 4.36 is fr. S. S., and 4.64 fr. N.C.), 


36: 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $1,075.98. 


IOWA, $133.48. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar 
Valley Asso , Mason City, 

Coon Valley Asso., Ponora, F. M. Gaines, 

Keokuk Asso., coll. at do, 5 56; Bethel, H. G. 
Kelley, 1; Big Mound, J. Robinson, .10; Farm- 
ington, 1.70: Bonaparte, .25; Charleston, J. 
South, 1; Harrisburg, N. S. Bennett, 1; Keo- 
kuk, 9.10; Salem, Mrs. S. H. Brown, .25; War- 
ren, C. Knapp, t: C. P. Knapp, .25; Mrs. An- 
derson, 1, — 2.25; 

Linn Asso., Marion, Bro. Brockman, 3; Clarence, 
ch , J. R. McLeod, 1.30; Van Horn, ch., 13; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Fredericks, ch., 

South-western Asso., Council Bluffs, Temple 
Builders, 

Swedish Asso., Kiron, S. Soc., for nat. pr., Ongole, 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Webster City, 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $467.92. 


Donations. 
MICHIGAN, $70.97. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Flint 
$35.50 River Asso., Fenton, ch., 14.67; Ortonville, ch., 
4-35 21.80; 
Saginaw Valley Asso., Freemont-ave. ch., 
St. Joseph River Asso., Berrien Spring, ch., 
St. Joseph Valley Asso., Centreville, ch., S. C. 
a, 3; White Pigeon, ch., M. Amelia Rhine- 
art, 7; 
Asso., Dundee, ch., 
Shiawassee Asso., Ovid, Rev. P. Bassett, 
5°.15 Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., 5; do., S. S., 
1.15; 
25.00 From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $718.86. 
MINNESOTA, $65.41. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Waseca, S. S., ve 4 gift, 
Minnesota Asso., Brooklyn, ch., 20 96; Minneap- 
olis, 4th ch., Mrs. J. W. Barker, 25; 
Valley Asso., Mankato, 
30.25 Tr Asso., St. Cloud, ch. (of wh. 1.35 is fr. 
15 00 . S. 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $441.53. 
WISCONSIN, $16.20. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Janesville 
» Beloit, W. H. Baumes, J 
La Crosse Asso., Trempelau, G. H. Squires, 
Swedish Asso., Trade Lake, S. S., 
5 00 From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $242.65. 
MISSOURI, $6.55. 
on Lamar, Rev. A. Whitman, 
tf Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Blue 
: 24 River Asso., Immanuel ch., 


42 95 


22 21 


17 30 
215 


475 
25 00 
25 00 


From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $582.62. 
KANSAS, $38.00. 

Onaga, M. E. Alvord, 10; Reserve, Jos. Craig, 3; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Miami 
Asso., Paola, 

North-western Asso., coll. at do., 6; Wakeeney, 
Rev. F. L. Walker, 10: 

Upper Solomon Asso., Kirwin, 2.20; Phillipsburg, 


2 30; 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $333.17- 
NEBRASKA, $14.30. 

Kearney, S. Ressy Northup, tow. sup. of Bible- 
woman in India, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Grand 
Island Asso., Central City, Miss. Band, for boy 
in Ongole School, 

South Central Asso., Nelson, O. B. Herrick, 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $124.98. 

DAKOTA, $5 00. 

Coll. ned Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Sioux 
Valley Asso , Watertown, 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $63.85. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, $4.00. 

Tahlequah, Rev. Daniel Rogers, 

From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $4.00. 


COLORADO, $5.00. 
Leadville, rst ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $149.31. 
TEXAS, $0.50. 


—, a friend of missions, for the Congo, 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $0.50. 


CHINA, $6.70. 
Ningpo, sales of Chinese embroidery for the debt, 
per Miss E. Inveen, 
From April 1, 1886, to Sept. 1, 1886, $23.34. 
LEGACIES, 
Chelsea, Mass., Sarah C. Allen, $160 78 
Richfield, Minn., W. S. Battelle, 500 00 


Donations and leagacies from April 1, 1886, to Aug. 


Gontiow and legacies from April z, 1886, to Sept. 
T, T5600, 


[October, ’86. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Secretary, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions and work of the 
Union should be 


Treasurer, E. P. COLEMAN, to whom money for the treasury should be sent. Drafts, Checks, and Postal 
except for the publications. to favor. Printed instructions for shipping goods to mission- 
aries will be mailed, on application to the Treasurer, giving full information. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encranp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, M 

New York Soutuern District. — Rev. A. H. BURLINGHAM, D.D.,9 Hew York, N.Y. 
New York Centrrat District. — Rev. Gzorce H. BricHam, Cortland, 

Sournern District. — Rev. R. M. LuTuer, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mippie District.— Rev. Tuomas ALLEN, Dayton ,O. 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D., .—_ Haute, Ind. 

Western District. — Rev. C. F. Totman, 1st Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S SOCIETIES. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. O. W. Gatss, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Highlands. Miss Mary E. Carkg, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Cor. Sec., 3112 Forest Ave. Miss Extra F. Haicu, Treas., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 


Mrs. G. S. Apsotr, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. Wricut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 


Mrs. E. S. Latrourgtre, Cor. Secretary, Oregon City. Mrs. P. W. CHanpier, Treasurer, Forest Grove 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


1 also give and bequeath to THe American Baptist Missionary UNION dollars, for the purposes of the Union, aa 
specified in the Actof Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of 
said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within months after my decease. 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


also give, Jy, mmy , and devise to Tug Amzrican Baptist Missionary Union one certain lot of land, with the b::i’dings 
thereon standing [Aere describe the premises with exactness and pany), © be held and possessed by the a 
Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


The Macazine is the only periodical published exclusively in the ante ot the po ew Baptist Missionary Union. 
It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and 4 questions re- 
“—— the enterprise of missions 

GHTY-SECOND YEAR. The oldest Baptist periodical in America Terms one per annum, Te 

copies and upwards, or in clubs equal to five per cent of a. hurch oy oa To clubs equal 
to ten per cent of the church- seventy cents and Helping Head” to one address, 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. =  Magasme,” “* Helping ‘Hau and “ Little Helpers,” one dollar and forty cents. 

Please notice i rinted date aaa name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time #o which you have 
paid. Let the figures be made ’86 or '87. 


THE HELPING HAND, 


. Represents the work of the Woman’ —— g Foreign Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives. 
extracts 'rom the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 
Terms per Annum: Single copy, including postage, 40 Smee es of four or more to the address of one person, 
28 cents per copy; packages of twenty-five or more ¢o the address one person, 25 cents per copy. 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An eight- for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to ome address, 15 cents each: 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Trzmour Tamriz, Boston, 


HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 
vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 


tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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New england 
COPSERVATORY OF 
Fran klip Square Bostoy 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
| IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, ‘Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. P 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. — Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.— French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 
wo SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 

terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical, li , and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. —Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 aes term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian sc 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 


Two th d one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 
TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. Q, 1886. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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COMBINE 
Absolute Accuracy, 
Unvarying Accuracy, 

Sensitive Action, 
Durability. 
Hay, Coal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales, 
D sts’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather 

‘ool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron Scales, etc., 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 


The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES. 
Miles’s Safety Alarm 


Money Drawer, 


Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 


Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 
83 MILK ST., BOSTON, FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 
Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


1SStONATY 


Essential to Every Home 
and 


PAGODA SHADOWS ; OR, STUDIES 
FROM LIFE IN CHINA. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE, of Swatow, China. With 
introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


Sixth edition. By Mrs. ADA C. CHAPLIN. An 
illustrated story of our missions in India and 
Burma. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Many are enquiring how they may gain some reliable infor- 
mation, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of 
our mission work, its progress and results up to the present 
time. ‘This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist 
Missions are concerned. It tells who our missionaries were 
and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the ob- 
stacles overcome, and the results reached. To any who have 
not had an opportunity to inform ves, this book is just 
what they need. 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


By Dr. S. F. SMITH, formerly editor of the Maca- 
ZINE; author of “‘ America,” etc. Brought up to 
date by Rev. E. F. Merriam. Fourth edition. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 

We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history 
of the several missions of the Union. 

It is invaluable to tho-e who wish to prepare matter for the 
missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 

There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s ‘* Mis- 


sionary Sketches.” The name of the author is a sufficient 
guaranty for its historical accuracy. 


W. G. CORTHELL, 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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